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The sonia has... 
} military men of distinction in all ages, so much 
iso, in ean ver -haye always 


id - seek to detract -n 
due such men, hog 

* class Jof men, the @p' 

89) much. tp the world’s 
0} present greatness without 
ity to riak military ‘histony-mpkers. 

over, ‘these’ - t ‘men, in the in- 

ies are true hero@s under the modern 

nd of etvilization, which deplores war- 

ee and. ontiniiously for means 
all “hatchets.” 

ing of: the tendency of the 

day, modern * business teachings some- 

times give an. impression that a man 

shoultl be the reverse from rnodest if’ he 

}would- make a mflarked success in the 

world. : It is pleasant when one finds this 
himpression gaining a hold to have the 
act brought home that the great men in 
b--watks “of. life--are frequently very 

st. From this it must not be im- 

vitea, however, that modesty is the only 

teqhirement to attain greatness, for it 

ltakes some strong business character- 

istics. It appears true that some men 

make a business success from being 

lucky, fortunate enough to be in the way 

when good things come along, but the 

only road to busines$ greatness that can 

be depended on as certainties are laid 

out along well-known lines. Some ar- 

'Tive at the goal by energy, pure and 

simple; Some get there on judgment and 

foresight, and others succeed by pains- 

; “all details of their 

or words,/some men at- 
tain greatness in’ ‘business by being what 
‘detail men,” and it is 

P to this “class we might best 

place the subject of this sketch, Mr. 

Jamés ‘Breckinridge Speed. 

lo Mr. Speed’s strong characteristic is that he is 

. absolute. master of the details connected with 
lis ‘institutions. Nothing is too small or too large 
: to be interested in and to investigate. 
‘this keen business foresight and an almost 
ing judgment, coupled with persistent effort, 

d-you have the ‘Seeret of Mr. Speed’s success. 

. Speed. was ‘bora in 1842; and comes of a 
tin ‘family, and he is a product of 
is: ite d has* been’ during his life one of 

ading spirits !n promoting the industries 
‘city. His first acquaintance with 
‘ abank. ¢ clerk in Louis ey? 


By tribute to 
f industries 


and 








Oe te amd herdized the” 


peen recognized 


entered “the United States Army at the breaking 
out of the Civil War, was adjutant in the Twenty- 
seventh Kentucky Infantry, and served all through 
the war. 

Mr. Speed’s particular distinction in the in- 
dustries in and around Louisville is probably in 
the work he~has done in developing the great 
cement industry of the district. He was one of 
the pioneers in the industry and has always been 





a leading factor, so much so, that to speak’of the 
industry is always a reminder of him to those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Speed. The history 
of. this cement industry is given elsewhere in 
this issue of Rock Propvets, but, with his usual 


modesty, Mr. Speed has sought to have his own 
name placed in the background, obscured, in fact; 
behind the firm names of ‘the different concerns 
in which he is interested. Notwithstanding this, 
Mr. Speed is well known all over the country as 
one of the men who helped make the cement in- 
dustry famous. But he did not, by any means 
confine his work to the cement industry. In the 
halcyon “days of river traffie he was interested in 
steamboats plying the Ohio River. As 
years roll by he has succeeded and lent 
his hand towards building up his native 
city. One of the enterprises which he 
practically created was the Lonisyille 
Telephone Co., of which he was president 
for a number of years, and another was 
the Louisville City Railway Co., in which 
he is still largely interested. He is a 
stockholder in the cotton mills, banks, 
an operator in large coal mines, and 
head of the firm of Byrne & Speed, coal 
distributers and miners. He owns real 
estate in Chicago, and is interested in 
most all of the large successful en- 
terprises in the city of Lowisville. 

Mr. Speed ‘was married to Miss Cora 
Coffin, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and three 
children blessed the union—Douglas, who 
died while very young, Miss Olive, who 
became Mrs. F. M. Sackett, and Will 
Speed, who is connected with his father’s 
business. 

Though he has accomplished his full 
share, and more, in the business world, 
and has now reached the’ age where he 
might well retire, he stili*gives his close 
attention to his many enterprises, and, 
being a constant worker, he accomplishes 
much in a few hours each day, and he 
thus also finds time for recreation and 
pleasure in following up his reading. 
as he has been a student all his life. lt 
is then not wonderful that he is very. 
versatile on all subjects. 

As the world grows older and better, 
and the men of great industrial achieve- 
ments have their proper place in the his- 

torical records, not being overshadowed by the 
space given over to men of military prowess, as 
has so frequently been the case in the past, such 
men as-Mr. Speed.-will fill no small place in 
history. The Speed family has long figured in 
the history-making of Louisville, and the subject of 
this sketch has not only maintained the reputation 
of the family.in this line,-but has surpassed it 
in industrial achievements, and the history of 
the future will not only tell of him as a prominent 
figure of the community, but the history of the 
cement industry will be incomplete without 4 
record of his part in its development. 
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+ CHAS. ALLIS, E. H. BALL, ; B. F. HORSTING, 
‘ President. Secretary. Treasurer. 


Chicago Belting Co., || 
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THIS BELT WAS FURNISHED TO THE EDISON ELECTRIC CO., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


“RELIANCE” BRAND 


IS WITHOUT A PEER. 
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Belts For Rock Crushing Machinery 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


! 67-69 S. Canal Street. CHICAGO. 
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THE 


OHIO COOPERAGE CO 


Staves, Heading 
and Hoops... . 


HARRISON SUPPLY COMPANY, 


32 India Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 


Chilled Steel Shot 


Sawing and Rubbing Granite, Freestone and Marble. . 


Warranted Superior to all Other Brands 
A Large Stock Constantly on Hand « 


ALSO 
Carborundum, Emery, Puttypowder, Etc. 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS FOR 


GRANITE POLISHERS. 


Every hand polisher of Granite and Marble should write for in- Oe ea a ae i ee ee a is i ie ee 
formation regarding our “Combination Box.” 


UPON APPLICATION. se NATHAN C. HARRISON, General Agent. 
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This Space, Opposite 
Editorial, for Sale. 


Write for Price. 
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“Ohe Barrel @ Box” 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 












| wilt tell where to buy 
: Cooperage and Cooperage 
Material, how to manufac- 
ture Barrels, the Cost, Etc. 











100 Pages Monthly. 
$1.50 Per Annum. | We Want Your Subscription. 
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THE PRANCIS PUBLISHING CO., 


Publishers. 
E. H. DEFEBAUGH,............... President and Manager. 
J. CROW TAYLOR,,.........c cc ccc ccc cece cone Vice President. 
PS SE a Secretary. 





A monthly trade journal devoted to the interests of the 
manufacturers and dealers in rock products and kindred 
lines, including Lime, Cement, Salt, Sand, Slate, Granite, 
Marble, Sandstone, Grindstones, Artifici 1 Stone, Emery 
Stone, Quarries, Monuments, Manganese, Asphalt, Phos- 
phates, Plaster, Terra Cotta, Roofing and Roofing Tile, Coal, 
Oil, Mineral Wool, Brick, etc. 


—_———_@—____—_ 


The mission of ROCK PRODUCTS is to serve the trade 
‘in any and every honorable way possible, to promote better 
rofits and make life more pleasant for those engaged in the 
Ceciness to which it caters. With this end in view, criticism 
is courted, and all are invited to use its columus to further 
ideas and suggestions for the good of the trade. The office, 
too, is at the service of the constitue: ts of this paper; so when 
you want to buy or sell, or merely ask a question, write, and 
when you are in town, call and make it your headquarters, 


“TELL ’EM YOU SAW iT IN RocK Propucts.” 





SuBSCRIPTION RATES, $1.00 per annum, postpaid anywhere in 
the United States, Canada or Mexico; $1.50 e'sewhere 
in the Postal Union. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be furnished on application. 





ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


411 Columbia Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Our Mission. 


The mission of Rock Propucts is to serve the 
trade in every honorable way possible, and to do 
it so persistently and thoroughly as to not only 
merit the support of the trade, but get it. We 
know there are already papers covering parts of 
the field before us, but we‘propose to cover the 
whole field; not in a lifeless manner, but we will 
co-operate with a will, both editorially and per- 
sonally in any and all movements to better the 
conditions in any branch of the trade. 

For more than two years we have been studying 
the field and figuring on launching this paper, and, 
before going to press, judgment that there is a 
good field for such a paper has been verified by 
having the sanction of men in the trade who are 
in a position to speak authoritatively. Then, there 
being a field for such a paper, we do not feel any 
hesitancy in saying that Rock Propucts will grow 
up in that field to goodly proportions, and per- 
chance be a power in the land. There is no 
braggadocio about this, either, for the publishers 
of this paper are all experienced in trade-paper 
work, and The Barrel and Box, a 100-page paper 
devoted to the wooden package trades, which is 
owned by the manager of this paper, is a living 
aitest of the ability behind the present enterprise. 

Running a paper is like running any other 
enterprise, in that to be a permanent success, it 
must be operated on true business principles, and 
that is the only way we expect to do it. Of the 
readers all we ask is co-operation to the extent 
of telling us when anything is hurting them in a 
business way, that we may have an opportunity 
to help out, and keeping us posted when anything 
new is going on with them of importance, for if 
with this we can not produce a paper that will be 
worth the subscription price to any man in the 
industry it will be our fault. In asking those that 
we think should be advertisers in this paper for 
a share of their business we do so with a convic- 
tion that they will get .good returns for their 
money, for that is the only basis on which busi- 
ness of this kind should be conducted. And, as 
an example of the way we fill our promises, it is 





not out of order to cite that while we promised 
those, who came with us the first issue that we 
would start off with 5,000 copiés, we concluded be- 
fore going to press that not less than 7,500 would 
do for the first issue. 

To sum up, we have money enough, and the 
newspaper brains, too, we believe, to make a paper 
to which the trade will give hearty support, and 
we want to see how soon we can build this paper 
up to 100 pages. So read this issue carefully, and 
if you don’t see what you want, ask for it—just 
give us a chance to please you—and watch us 
grow. 

Se 

Tue building outlook is very bright. 

Tue clay product industry seems to be enjoying 
unusual prosperity. 5 

TuHeE lime men and the plaster men should be 
getting busy about now. 

Many men in the rock product lines will find St. 
Louis an interesting point this summer. 

THE spring rains will test roofs, and serve as an 
urging tonic for the making of new ones. 

THERE seems to be room for development of the 
feldspar and mica deposits of this country. 

THE salt industry has not always proved profit- 
able, but it has an interesting history just the 
same. 

FurrHer organized effort in different branches 
of the rock product industries is desirable, and 
will prove profitable. 


Tue indications are that there will be more 


money spent by municipalities this year for im-- 


provements than was ever heard of before. 


—— 


Tuere is no better keystone for profitable busi- 
ness than reciprocity, and the best foundation is 
in associations of those interested in the same 
lines. 





ee a 
Tue artificial stone idea seems to be making 
good progress, and. this industry promises to 
furnish one channel for utilizing the waste product 
of the stone industry. 


To HARMONIZE figures between producer and 
contractor on the cubic feet in building stone ap- 
pears to be a problem in the industry and we will 
be pleased to hear from experts on this subject. 


<< — 


No one material has anything like a monopoly 
of the street paving business, and competition 
seems to be very strong, notwithstanding the fact 
that there will apparently be plenty of work for 


all. e 
— oo — 


TueEreE is roém for a lot of interesting discussion 
about the storing and handling of lime, cement, 
etc., by the retail dealers, and we will appreciate 
ideas and suggestions from the trade along this 
line. 








Tue phosphate industry is something of an in- 
fant in point of age, but it has developed to pro- 
portions in size and thrift that are remarkable, 
and it is adding much to the prosperity of the 
South. a OY Be 


Ir all railroads and all stone men could agree 
at all times on just what constitutes rough stone, 
and what should be classed as cut stone, the 
freight problem would at least be free from some 
of its contentions. 











Tue demand for cement is growing wonderfully, 
and, as some of our correspondents say, the new 
uses to which it is being put are too numerous 
to mention, but if the industry keeps growing at 
its present rate it will some day catch up with 
the demand—and may even get far enough ahead 
of it to make prices unprofitable. 


IraLy has a surplus of salt, but from the reports 
of the salt industry at home it seems that we have 
enough here to keep the prices down below a fair 
margin basis, so it doesn’t look like we éan offer 
much more encouragement for that surplus. 


—_———_ 


Ir you fail to find what you want in the pages 
of this paper, if there is some subject-matter you 
want’ covered that does not appear to be getting 
the proper attention, do not hesitate to say so. We 
will always receive suggestions looking to the im- 
provement of the paper thankfully. 


Some of our great industrial authorities are say- 
ing that cement houses are to be the buildings of 
the future, replacing lumber to a great extent. 
Well, it is at least evident that stone and rock and 
clay products must enter more into general build- 
ing operations as timber becomes scarcer. 

or OCC 

In some stone quarries the waste product is 
worked up in some shape to bring a profit, but in 
others, where no effort is made to realize on it, 
this waste becomes an accumulating nuisance. 
Some day the waste problem at the quarries will 
get more attention than it has in the past. 

<a cinerea bcos 

One difficulty in the stone business nowadays 
is the inability to get cars to supply the demand. 
One large cement and lime manufacturer said 
recently: “It is a shame that the railroads should 
allow their equipment to get so low that manu- 
facturers have to suffer for their lack of enterprise 
in taking care of their customers. There should 
be some action taken by the trade on this point, 
and they should insist on the railroads furnishing 
an equipment to handle the output.” 

Up in Canada the newspapers are making a big 
to do about the rapid growth of their cement in- 
dustry, which now furnishes about half the cement 
required. If they want to see a cement industry 
that is doing some real growing they ought to 
make a little investigation on this side of the 
border. It has not been so long since the output 
of Portland cement in this country was estimated 
at 3,000,000 barrels, and this month we are 
chronicling the fact that one single industry is 
preparing to turn out that quantity. Besides this, 
there are other industries in the same line, and 
then there are other cement lines, too, and all of 
them seem to have the growing fever. 


ett, 














WE are sorry to observe in looking over the field 
that there are strikes and threatened strikes at 
some points among the quarries. There are few 
checks to industry that are more deplorable than 
strikes, or more disastrous, and this point gets 
strong emphasis when we consider the fact that 
with the present high degree of intelligence in 
the country, coupled with the knowledge that it 
hurts both the man who pays and the man that 
works, and could be, and ought to be avoided. It 
seems that there is a natural streak of antagonism 
yet remaining in humanity in spite of the effect 
of civilization and the teachings of logic, and this 
streak gets beyond control here and there oc- 
casionally. Especially does this occur in the 
spring time, when it seems as if the first warm 
days develop a restless spirit, and, though the 
men and the industries always survive and settle 
down, the result is invariably injury to all. With 
the stone industries the greatest trouble sometimes 
come from strikes in the building trades, which, 
though they are entirely out of the logical juris- 
diction of the stone men, just as effectually block 
the industry as if the trouble was in the quarries 
themselves. Some day this question may solve 
itself, but it will never come till there is more 
concerted effort among the cooler heads on both 
sides of the fence for its solution, and a taming of 
the hotheads. 
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The Freight Rate Problem. 

One of the serious and ever present problems of 
the rock product industries is that of railway 
freight rates. Sometimes it comes via the classi- 
fication route, and sometimes it is a question of 
rates, pure and simple, and if it is not one thing 
it is another, till the industry is never free from 
the question. 3 

A natural assumption is that the railroads 
should take as deep an interest in solving these 
questions satisfactory to the trade as any one, for 
when the charges get to a certain point they 
cripple the industry and reduce the shipping, and 
it is pleasant to know that some railway men do 
look at the matter in this light, but there are 
others—there are men who have charge of freight 
classifications who can not intelligently discrimi- 
nate between cut stone and rough stone, and there 
seems to be also railway men who are naturally 
hoggish enough to not care much about anything 
but getting a good revenue out of their roads. 
Any way, there has been so much trouble of one 
kind and another over the freight-rate question 
that the patience of the industries has been so 
sorely tried that they are turning to our Legisla- 
tors for relief. 

At a recent meeting of the Advisory Committee 
of the New England Granite Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Boston, Mass., some supplementary 
steps were taken in connection with a resolution 
passed at the last annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, asking Congress to relieve the situation by 
passing House Bill No. 8387, which is intended 
to properly empower the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to enforce its rules and regulations 
under the Interstate Commerce Law. 

Now, it so happens that there are other industries 
which are interested in this same move, and it 
looks like a combination of forces on this one 
point at this particular time would be a good 
scheme. The Southern Brick Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation met at Macon, Ga., March 25, and one of 
the questions before the meeting was that of 
freight rates. In the lumber and wooden package 
industries, too, action has already been taken in 
this same matter. The manager of this paper 
is also proprietor of The Barrel and Bog, a paper 
devoted to the wooden package trade, and is also 
secr.tary of a number of associations in the 
package lines. The Barrel and Boz has not only 
agitated this matter editorially, but the work has 
been taken up through the associations, the follow- 
ing letter recently sent out to the box trade being 
a sample of the work: 


“LOUISVILLE, March 3, 1902. 

“To THE Box Trape—As per instructions of the 
meeting held at Chicago last week, the secretary 
begs to call your attention to House Bill No. 8337 


to confer upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 


sion such authority as it actually exercised in en- 
forcing its decisions until the Supreme Court held 
that no such authority was conferred by the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. The bill does not impose 
any hardship upon the carrier, nor does it enlarge 
the power of the Commission with respect to rate 
charging, but simply gives to the Commission 
power to enforce decisions, which, although gen- 
erally respected by the railway companies, may 
in certain cases under the present conditions of 
the act be disregarded. 

“This matter was brought home to the lumber 
trade, owing to a recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in favor of the National 
Wholesalers’ Association, and every boxmaker 
should be interested in empowering this court for 
justice in railroad matters to carry out such de- 
cisions as they may give. 

“We therefore ask you to write to your senator 
and congressmen at once, asking their interest and 
vote for such an act in justice to the commission 
and protection of the individual shipper. 

“Very truly yours, 
\ E. H. DereraueH, 
Secretary-Treasurer.” 


As to Rock Propucts, this paper is at the service 
of the trade in this matter, editorially and other- 
wise, and should the rock product industries de- 
sire to join hands with the other industries 
mentioned in furthering this matter, it will be 
gladly taken up. Wither that or any other work 
that will benefit the trade, for that is what this 
paper is published for, to serve the trade in every 
honorable way possible. All that is asked is that 
you express your wishes in the matter. 


Will Add Machinery. 
Otto Zirkel, San Antonio, Texas: “Trade is 
good with me, and I am figuring on adding a gang 
saw; also a polishing lathe.” 





LETTERS FROM THE TRADE. 





Pretty Good. 


Wytheville Manufacturing Co., Wytheville, W. 
Va., who handle lime, cement and plaster, report 
that trade is fair and the outlook pretty good for 
the season. 


Too Numerous to Mention. 


C. A. Brockett Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo.: 
“Trade is good; also, there are good prospects for 
business the coming season. As to the new uses to 
which cement is being put, they are too numerous 
to mention.” 


An Opening for a Stone Mill. 


J. B. Pritchett, Batesville, Ark. (marble): 
“Trade is good; the outlook ahead is good also, in 
both sandstone and limestone. There is a good 
opening here for an investment in machinery for 
working stone. The material is fine and abundant, 
and convenient to the railroad.” 


Salt and Pepper Granite. 


Clark Bros. & Co., Greenville, 8. C.: “Prof. Hub- 
bard is erecting two 10-ton derricks in his Paris 
Mountain granite quarry this week. The granite 
is fine, even-grained, of salt and pepper color, and 
for patent hammered finish has few, if any, equals 
in this country. It is bright, and especially adapt- 
ed for rock-face work, and works easy for granite. 
Jack Burke superintends the quarry operation, 
and we are the selling agents.” 


Adding a New Engine. 


J. J. Gouchenour & Son, Maurertown, Va. (stone 
masons): “We are adding a large new engine to 
run our large artesian well and prospecting ma- 
chine. There will be contracts let for masonry 
work for a bridge in Randolph County, W. Va., 
this season.” 


Trade and Prospects Both Fair. 


Irving Bros., Morrill, Ark. (cement): “Trade is 
fair; the prospects for the season are fair, also. 
We do not know of any new uses to which cement 
is being put in our locality.” 


Starting in Good. 


Chippewa Sand and Stone Co., Massillon, Ohio: 
“This year is starting in very good, and the pros- 
pects ahead are good for this year’s business. We 
have increased our facilities, and about doubled 
our capacity, and may add engine, boilers and 
crushers,” 


Doing More Than Ever. 


Keller & Braun, Fort Wayne, Ind. (stone): “We 
are doing more work than ever’ at this season of 
the year, and the prospects are very good. We 
have not increased our facilities, but may need 
some lathes later in the season for turning balus- 
ters, etc.” 


Are Making Improvements. 


The Brokensword Stone Co:, Bucyrus, Ohio: “We 
are increasing our facilities by putting in an ad- 
ditional crusher, and establishing a tramway sys- 
tem, together with other improvements. The pros- 
pects for trade this season are very good.” 


Not as Good as Last Year. 


Anderson & Johnson (Brownwood Marble Yard), 
Brownwood, Tex.: “Owing to the drought, trade 
has not been so good, and the volume of business 
will not be so great the coming season as in 1901.” 


Trade is Good. 


J. C. Smith, Clinton, 8S. C. (marble): “Trade 
with me is good at present, but I do not know what 
the volume of business will be this season.” 


Need Railway Facilities. 


Texas Quarry and Manufacturing Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex.: “The quarry interest at Llano, Texas, 
is receiving new impetus. Orders are coming in 
for building stone, etc. There are now four quar- 
ries in operation, producing fine gray granite, but 
better railroad facilities are needed to enable them 
to compete with other stock successfully.” 





, Picking Up. 


J. B. Anderson & Son, Cleburne, Tex. (marble) : 
“Times are picking up with us lately; we are hav- 
ing some good rains here,” 


Wants to Boom Paducah. 


J. E. Williamson & Co., Paducah, Ky. (marble 
works): “Business is good and improving. We 
would be pleased to see Rock Propucts boom 
Paducah, the best town in Kentucky.” 


Trade Opening Up. 


Thos. B. Joyce, Bardstown, Ky. (marble): 
“Trade is opening up very fair. There is no stone 
quarry here except for house foundations.” 


Orders Slow But Prospects Fair. 


Eastern Kentucky Freestone Co., Freestone, Ky.: 
“Orders are somewhat slow coming in, but we 
we think the prospect for trade is good. We will 


not increase our capacity, nor add any machinery. 


at present.” 


Trade Very Good. 


Murray & Thomas, Maysville, Ky.: “There are 
no quarry operations here except for limestone for 
local foundation purposes. Trade is very good.” 


Texas Trade Good. 


S. B. Long & Co., Paris, Tex.: “Trade is good, 
and expect at least a moderate volume of business 
this season. We will not add any machinery nor 
enlarge at present. The quarry operations are 
good.” » ; 


Gas Engine for Stone. 


A. L. Simmons, Belfast, N. Y.: “In the way of 
improvements I am putting in a gas engine for 
sawing and rubbing stone.” 


A New Crusher Plant, 


Wabash Stone Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.: “We have 
put in a complete new crushing plant at our quarry 
at Wabash, Ind., and are now putting out 250 yards 
a day, besides unlimited quantities of rubble and 
bridge stone.” ms 


Piqua Crushed Stone. 


D. C. Statler & Co., Piqua, Ohio: “We have re- 
cently installed a second crusher, and this, coupled 
with the largest storage bin in Ohio, places us in 
position to double our output of crushed stone. 
To prove the high quality of Piqua macadam, we 
need only mention that our stone was selected 
above all others for the construction of the main 
tunnel in the Cincinnati Water Works. It’s 
natural qualities are greatly enhanced by an al- 
most perfect system of screening that enables us 
to put out promptly almost any size called for, 
although we may not be making that size on 
receipt of order.” 


Change In Firm. 


H. W. Rightmyer, Rowlesburg, W. Va.: “The 
firm of Ruplinger & Shock has been dissolved by 
mutual consent, Mr. J. R. Smoot having bought 
Mr. Shock’s imterest. The business will be known 
as the Preston Bluestone Co., with Mr. J. R. Smoot, 
president, and Mr. H. W. Rightmyer, manager. 
The business consists in quarrying the finest grade 
of bluestone known to the trade, which is shipped 
at present principally to Eastern cities, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington taking 
the larger part of the product. This company will 
at once enlarge their plant, and later in the season 
expect to erect one of the finest stone mills in the 
country.” 


Adding a Crusher. 


The Bellevue Stone Co., Bellevue, Ohio, say that 
they are placing a No. 4 crusher along side their 
No. 7%, to be used for crushing tailings for No. 
7%. They crush limestone, which is used largely 
for concrete ballast and road building. 


Business Has. Doubled. 


W. C. Hendryx, Box 466, Leroy, Tll.: “Business 
is nearly double what it was last year, and the out- 
look for the season is fair.” 
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LOUISVILLE CEMENT. 





A History of the Development of One of Louis- 
ville’s Great Industries, 





Some Early History. 


It is customary to talk history a little when 
going into a subject for the first time—history in 
general, and then come down to the 


ment industry. This was in 1829, and to-day there 
are ejghteen cement mills producing in this 
district. The product of these mills is handled by 
the Western Cement Co., of Louisville, of which 
J. B. Speed is president, Wm. A. Robinson, vice 
president, and T. A. Courtenay is secretary-treas- 
urer. For the further information of our readers 
on the subject of Louisville cement, Mr. Courtenay 
has kindly furnished the following history of the 
development of the industry: 
The First Louisville Cement Mill. 

Cement was first manufactured in the West in 
1829 by John Hulme & Co., near Louisville, Ky., 
for use in the construction of the Louisville and 
Portland Canal, and has since been continuously 
manufactured from the original quarry, and sold 
under the original brand of “J. Hulme Star.” The 
cement mortar is the only portion of the original 
canal wall now remaining—after a period of over 
sixty years— and is in perfect state of preserva- 
tion, and almost as hard as the limestone in the 
wall, forming with it a homogeneous mass, show- 
ing no effects of weather, although in an exposed 


This mill had a capacity of 250 barrels a day, 
which has been increased, from time to time, to 
keep pace with the growing demand, and now 
produces 2,700 barrels daily. The success of the 
Falls City Cement Co. stimulated others eager 
to share in the advantages of railroad transporta- 
tion and economical quarries, which could be 
operated without the interruption and consequent 
expense to which the river quarries were subject, 
from high water, and in a few years other mills 
were erected. 

In 1867 Sabin & Gilmore located a small mill on 
the J. M. & I. R. R. in Indiana about eight miles 
North of Louisville, which after being operated 
a short time, remained idle for several years, and 
was finally dismantled, and a part of the ma- 
chinery moved to Watson, Ind., the present site 
of the Queen City Cement Mill. 

When they Grew in Size. 

Prior to 1868, the mills along the railroad were 
comparatively small, when the Louisville Cement 
Co. built the Speed Mil! at Speed’s, Ind., having 
a capacity of 700 barrels a day. This mill, like 

the Falls City, has been operated 





history of the particular matter 
under consideration—but when we 
go into the history of the cement 
industry we find, like in all his- 
tories, that authorities differ a little 
here and there. The only point in 


agree on is that John Smeaton, C. 
E., of England, was the man who 
started the ball rolling that evolved 
the present cement industry. Back 
of that there is a difference of 
opinion, some saying that the 
ancient Romans used cement, while 
others claim that it was only or- 
dinary lime mortar that they did 
their famous building with. But 
that is immaterial since Smeaton is 
the man back of the present in- 
dustry. 
The Originators of Cement. 

When Smeaton started in to build 
the Eddystone Lighthouse he want- 
ed something he didn’t have, a 
mortar that would set in water, and 
by a series of experiments he dis- 
covered, in 1756, that the hydrau- 
licity of a limestone was due to the 
presence of clay in the stone, and 
from this discovery and further ex- 
periments by him and others de- 
veloped the cement industry of to- 
day. Working along the Smeaton 
idea, Joseph Aspdin, of Leeds, Eng- 
land, invented and patented “Port- 
land” cement in 1824, the name be- 
ing derived from its resemblance, 
when hard, to the celebrated Port- 
land Stone of England, and from 
thence we must date the history of 
the cement we know by that name. 
Prior to this there had been some 
patents on artificial hydraulic lime, 
but that is the first instance of the 
naming of “Portland” cement. 

Nature Had Provided. 

Meantime it had been discovered 
that the combination sought in 
these mixtures could be produced, 
or rather, was to be found in cer- 











tain natural rock formations. In 
fact, the first record in this line 
antedates the Aspdin patent. a Mr. 
Parker, of London, having taken out a patent in 
1796 on what he called “Roman” cement, which 
was manufactured from nodules found in the Isle 
of Sheppy. The first natural rock cement we have 
any record of in the United States was produced 
at Kensington, Conn., in 1826, and two years later 
a cement works was established at Rosendale, N. 
Y. The natural cement industry, or that made 
direct from natural hydraulic stone formations, 
was the first to develop in this country, and it was 
developed at first largely by virtue of the need 
for cement in canal work, which were the first 
large public works built in this country. When- 
ever a canal was to be built there was a search for 
rock that would produce cement, and this rock 
formation is so well distributed over the United 
States that it was generally to be found at or some- 
where near where wanted. 


The History of Louisville Cement 


It is said by historians that the building of the 
canal around the Ohio Falls at Louisville is thus 
responsible for the starting of the Louisville ce- 


A LOUISVILLE CEMENT MILL. 


position, and subjected to a wide variation in 
temperature. 

For many years the Hulme mill enjoyed a 
monopoly of the cement business, being without 
a competitor until 1854, when W. F. Beach erected 
a mill on the Ohio River opposite Louisville. The 
location proving unfavorable after a few years, 
the mill was closed down, and was finally washed 
away by floods in the Ohio River. 


The First Railroad Mill. 


The late Mr. Dexter Belknap, ascertaining from 
his extensive experience in the use of various 
cements, the excellent quality of Louisville, and 
impressed with the many advantages of manufact- 
uring cement on the line of a railroad, carefully 
traced the strata of rock, exposed only to view 
in the bottom of the Ohio River, for some miles 
North of the river, selecting a favorable location 
on the J. M. & I. R. R. at a point, now called Bel- 
knaps—in honor of him—and organized the Falls 
City Cement Co., which in 1866 built the first ce- 
ment mill on a railroad in the State of Indiana. 


continuously, and its capacity in- 
creased until it now produces 4,000 
barrels a day, exceeding, perhaps 
in production the aggregate product 
of all the mills in the West, at the 
time of its erection, and is the 
largest cement mill in the world. 
Before the completion of the Speed 
mill, Bondurant & Todd began the 
construction of the mill now known 
as the Black Diamond. This mill 
was operated by the original own- 
ers only a short time before it was 
acquired by the owners of the Falls 
City mill who still operate it. 

The next in the group of railroaé 
mills was erected in 1869 by W. P. 
Hawn, and was operated about 
three years, then closed for several 
years, and at the death of Mr 
Hawn passed into the hands of the 
Silver Creek Cement Corporation, 
_which has operated it continually 
ever since, producing 750 barrels 
daily. In 1870, the Falls’ City 
Cement Co. erected upon the banks 
of the Louisville and Portland 
Canal the Black Diamond River 
Mill with a capacity of 400 barrels, 
from which the local demand and 
trade at river points was supplied. 
This mill has been in constant 
operation and now produces 1,000 
barrels a day. 


Counting on the Future. 


To increase facilities for prompt 
shipment and supply trade not con- 
veniently reached via the J. M. & 
I. R. R., on which all of the rail- 
road mills were then located, the 
Louisville Cement Co., in 1871, built 
the Queen City Cement Mill on the 
O. & M. R. R. at Watson, Ind., 
with a capacity for 750 barrels 
daily. This company having this 
mill, with the Speed’s mill on the 
J. M. & I. and John Hulme mill 
on the river, enjoyed peculiar ad- 
vantages of transportation, via two 
railroads and the river. 

The gentlemen controlling these 
mills, with the enterprise which 
has always characterized the Louis- 
ville cement interests, not only supplied the cur- 
rent demand, but with a view to prospective 
demand, increased the capacity of their mills al- 
ways in excess of the demand, thus filling the field 
in this industry until 1881, when the Ohio Valley 
Cement Co. erected a mill near Cementville. Ind., 
having a capacity of 700 barrels daily, which has 
been in continuous operation since, with the ex- 
ception of one or two seasons. 

In 1887 the Kentucky & Indiana Cement Co. 
built a mill of 700 barrels capacity daily, on the 
O. & M. R. R. near Watson, Ind., being the second 
cement mill erected on this line. 

In 1890 another was added to the group of mills 
on the J. M. & I. R. R. by the Clark County Cement 
Co., having a capacity of 500 barrels a day. In the 
year following, another mill, with a capacity of 700 
barrels a day was erected at Haussdale, Ind. Also, 
in 1892 a mill was erected by the Indiana Cement 
Co., at Charlestown, Ind., on the O. & M. R. R., 
with a capacity of 700 barrels daily; 1892 proved 
prolific in cement mills. During this year another 
was added by the United States Cement Co., and 
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located on the J. M. & I. R. R., near Sellersburg, 
Ind., capacity 500 barrels a day. 
How the Business Has Grown. 

From a few thousand barrels produced by the 
John Hulme mills years ago, the annual production 
of the eighteen mills in the Louisville district. now 
exceeds 2,000,000 barrels, and if necessary could be 
doubled, the capacity being greatly in excess of 
any increase in the consumption of cement which 
may reasonably be expected for many years to 
come. 

The consumption of Louisville cement West of 
the Allegheny 4 


in Tennessee River near Florence, Ala., in the 
Cumberland, Kentucky, Warrior, Muskingum, IlIli- 
nois, and in the Ohio at Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville cement was also used in the dam 
across the Chattahoochie River et Columbus, Ga. 
This dam was constructed und.r the pressure of 
the torrents of a large river, having 110 ft. fall 
within two and one-half miles. In’the dam in Des 
Plaines River near Chicago; in the dam in the 
Mississippi River at Little Falls, Minn.; alse in all 
of the conduits at St. Anthony’s Falls on the 
Mississippi River at Minneapolis, Minn., for sup- 





Mountains is now 
larger than that 
of all other ce- 
ments combined. 
It has been used 
in all kinds of 
work, both above 
and under water, 
with marked suc- 
cess, in most of 
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poses is so widely known, and its use so extensive, 
it is not necessary to name buildings in the con- 
struction of which it was employed, as they are 
Lumerous in all cities West of the Allegheny The 
Mountains. from 
The 
Prospect for Cement Buildings, was 5 
Sheldon H. Bassett, of St. Louis, Mo., who is The 
president and general manager of the Iola (Kan.) suffer 
Portland Cement Co., gave the following view of joal | 
the prospect for cement buildings to a newspaper 
man at Kansas City: Wo 
“The cheapness of cement and the increase ing dale 
the number of cement plants will cause a demand mene: 
for buildings constructed of cement. There are Th 
about seventy-five Portland cement factories in the ‘ 
United States and the number is increasing every ©O'PO 
month,” he said. “The inerease in the number ee 
of mills is caused by the increased demand for 250, 
American cement. Until the last few years it was Jan 
believed that good cement could not be made in® tract 
America, and nearly all the best cement used ing poses 
the United States came from England. Portland purpc 
cement is a mixture of earth and stone, mixed and 
ground, and is made by a complicated and difficul Th 
process. A Portland cement mill costs about $400, chase 
000.00. Since the establishment of so many ce work 
ment mills in this country very little cement hasj the p 
been imported from England. I believe cement J 
buildings will become as popular in this country ae t 
as they are now in Europe. The only building in cand 
Kansas City built of cement is the new power r 
house for the Kansas City Electric Light Co. on Th 


the Kaw River bank near the Armour packing 








sissippi. plant.” ai 

Some Louisville ‘ ty, C 

Cement Users. Slag Cement in Alabama Mr 
oe Ne Slag cement manufacturing is getting to be quitel} ceme 
z Ae an industry around Birmingham, Ala. One of the Orrvi 
in which it was concerns manufacturing this product is the Bir-@ he w 
used exclusively, mingham Cement Co. with a plant at Ensley, using ment 
or in part, may A LOUISVILLE CEMENT QUARRY. slag from the furnaces of the Tennessee Coal and 
be mentioned the Iron Co. This company manufactures a brand Th 
great bridges over the Mississippi River at St. Louis, plying power to the immense flouring mills, for known as “Southern Cross Portland.” Another om 
consuming over 80,000 barrels; Railroad Bridges at which Minneapolis is noted. industry in this line is the Southern Cement Co.,§ 0. 
Minneapolis, Minn., at Dubuque, Iowa, Clinton, Perhaps the largest consumption of natural ce- which has a plant in North Birmingham. Thisg ¢lude 
Iowa, at Davenport, Iowa, Fort Madison, Iowa, ment during the past ten years has been in con- plant was built about a year ago and manufactures™ '® kr 
Burlington, Iowa, Keokuk, Iowa, Quincey, Ill, crete foundations under city roadways and pave- two brands of cement, “Alabama Portland” and Cit 
Alton, Ill, and Memphis, Tenn.; bridge over the ments, and in the construction of sewers. For “Magnolia Hydraulic.” visit 
Missouri River at Sioux City, Iowa, two at Omaha, these purposes Louisville cement is peculiarly slag 
Neb., two at Leavenworth, Kas., two at Kansas adapted. Thousands of barrels have been used in Lehigh Spreading Out deriv 
City, Mo., one at St. Charles, Mo., and one at Belie- _ the sewer system and street foundations in the fol- en op ; cheay 
fontaine, Mo. Over the Qhio River at Cairo, Ill., lowing cities: St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., The Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, 
suspension bridge; C. & O. R. R. bridge; L. & N. Omaha, Neb., Denver, Colo., Ogden, Utah, Sioux Pa., are spreading out considerably. They have Th 
R. R. bridge; Cincinnati Southern R. R. bridge; City, Ia., Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., Chicago, two planis in operation already, one at West Cop-§ has 
Newport and Cincinnati bridge at Cincinnati,Ohio; Ill., Fort Wayne, Ind., Grand Rapids, Mich., Detroit, lay and one at Ormrod, Lehigh county, Pa. They Cent 
bridge at Steubenville, Ohio, at Wheeling, W. Va.; also have another® Vt. 
Norwalk & Western R. R. bridge at Kenova, W. plant in progress of @ chin 
Va.; three bridges at Louisville, Ky., and bridge ai construction at Orm-# the 1 
Henderson, Ky. er rod, and are build- 

The Pennsylvania R. R. connecting bridge at war ing a fourth plant at Th 
Allegheny, Pa., which consumed over 50,000 bar- a Mitchell, Ind. Each °f ir 
rels. Several railroad and suspension bridges over Le A of these plants will—™ factt 
the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers at Pitts- 3 “4 : consume 600 tons of jm Stock 
burg. In addition to these structures many similar 2) a Enis rock a day, and of tl 
ones over the Kanawha, Miama, Kentucky, Green, sae PB 5 whey when they get them the 
Wabash, Cumberland, Tennessee, Coosa, Chatta- S| El, all in operation they 
hoochie, White, Illinois, Arkansas, Red, Yazoo, Big . will have a capacity C. 
Black, Wisconsin and ‘Platte Rivers. of 3,000,000 barrisjy Mict 

In the construction of the water works and reser- a year, which will ee? 
voirs at St. Louis over 75,000 barrels were used. class them as _ the whic 
The water works at Nashville, Tenn., consumed largest producers of Benj 
65,000 barrels. At Covington, Ky., over 50,000 bar- Portland cement inj Po 
rels. Louisville cement was also used in the con- the country. Th 
struction of water works at Minneapolis, Minn., ——— ratet 
Hot Springs, Ark., Memphis, Tenn., Kansas City, Tr 
Mo., Steubenville and Cincinnati, Ohio, and Fert It is reported that ve 
Worth, Texas. the Southern States ™an 

Along the line of the following railroads Louis- Cement Co. will erect Dor | 
ville cement was used almost exclusively in the a million doliar ce- ns. 
masonry and tunnels: Northen Pacific, Mexican ment plant at Rock- TI 
Contra. — and Western, through the mount- mart, Ga. Colo 
ains o rginia and Kentucky; Cincinnati, New in Vv 

‘ : corn hae Castalia Portland ; 
fate So Fein Romans ie ply pre oer 1—John Hulme Mill. 2—River Diamond Mill. 3—Silver Creek Mill. 4—Ohio Valley Mill. Cement Co., Pitts-§ ilk 
Lorai ad Whe - Ohi é 8; Vleveland, 5—Diamond Mill. 6~—Hoosier Mill. 7—Banuer Mill. 8—Globe Mill, 9—Falle City Mill. 10— burg, Pa.: “Reply-— Whi 

rain and Wheeling; Ohio Southern; East Ten- Ciark Couuty Mill. 11—Gyidem Rule Mill. 12 United States Mull, 13—Speed's Mill. 14—Crown ing to your inquiry | °@" 
nessee, Virginia and Georgia; Chesapeake and Ohio it. 15 Eagle Mill, 16- Queen City Mill. 17—Lion Milt. 18—Standard Mill ill that busi- | 
Southwestern; Chesapeake and Ohio; Louisville, : z ; boot inaead pt ‘the C. 
Se dha Lake deere ee ee Division Mich., Toledo, Ohio, Sandusky, Ohio, Cleveland, prospects for the season are very bright. As — 

ill 1 chigan Southern; Louis- Ohio, Youngstown, Ohio, Pittsburg, Pa., Allegheny, to the new uses of cement they are too numerous 
ville and Nashville; Louisville, Chattanooga and St. Pa, Wheeling, W. Va., Columbus. Ohio Knoxville, to mention.” a 
Louis; Louisville, St. Louis and Texas; Cleveland, Tenn Dayton, Ohio, Nashville, Tenn.. Hamilton. : is si 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; Cincinnati, Ohio, Montgomery Ala Cincinnati Ohio Atlanta, The Peerless Portland Cement Co., of Union ™ and 
Hamilton and Dayton, and the Ohio and Missis- Ga. New Orleans Le. ona Memphis Tenn ’ City, Mich., was recently incorporated with a capi- 

“inet ee. ete For building purposes cement has largely super. ‘#! Stock of $250,000.00. City 
eg art ae — and ore constructed by seded lime. Its worth as a building material is, Mr. R. A. Dennison secured an option on 1008 to t 
en. weed eudiuadedy’ i oo. ew of late years, receiving the attention it has long acres of land near Independence, Kan., and it isf& and 
Sault Ste. Marie: pone fe sat dee pring og “a _ pore ae and is daily growing in favor. The understood that cement works will be putin. Mr. plan 

ence of Louisville cement for building pur- Dennison represents Chicago parties. ing 
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CEMENT NEWS ITEMS. 


The Reading (Pa.) Cement Co. is now shipping 
from three to four carloads of cement a day. 


The plant of the Marquette (Ill.) Cement Co. 
was nearly destroyed by fire about a month ago. 


The Atlas Cement Co., at Northampton, Pa., 
suffered a heavy loss by fire in March, losing its 
coal mill. 


Work on the kilns of the New York and Rosen- 
dale Cement Co., at Lawrenceville, N. Y., com- 
menced early in March. 


The American Portland Cement Co. has been in- 
corporateg »y Sumner Davis, B. K. Paxton and 
John Wyss, of Denver, Colo. Capital stock, 
$250,000.00. 


James Pauley, of Elwood, Ind., a local con- 
tractor, is at the head of a new industry which pro- 
poses to manufacture cement blocks for building 
purposes. 


The Acme Cement Company, which recently pur- 
chased the Laramie Plaster and Cement Co.’s 
works at Laramie, Colo., has arranged to operate 
the plant on a large scale. , 


J. M. Elliott, Los Angeles, Cal., is putting in a 
plant for the manufacture of cement pipe. Mr. 
Sanders, of Covina will have charge. 
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The Crescemus Cement Stone Co. has been in- 
corporated at Denver, Colo., by W. F. and S. T. 
and M. S. Kendrick to operate in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Colo. Capital stock, $100,000.00. 


Mr. J. F. Milhouse has discovered that he has 
cement rock on his place, which is located between 
Orrville and Martins, Ala., and it is probable that 
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ie Bir-@ he will organize a company to manufacture ce- 
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brand The California Portland Cement Co. has pur- 

nother™ chased the cement holdings of the Pacific Mutual 

nt Co. ©o., near Slover Mountain. This purchase in- 
This cludes about 1,100 acres of cement land in what 

eturesm iS known as Reche Canyon. 

” and 


City Engineer Carter, Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
visited Youngstown to investigate the merits of 
slag cement, a preparation used for pavements and 
derived from blast furnaces. This cement is much 
cheaper than the ordinary Portland cement. 


The Joplin (Mo.) White Lime and Cement Co. 
t Cop-§§ has installed quite a lot of new machinery on 
They® Center Creek, which they brought from Rutland, 
nother™ Vt. They spent about $10,000.00 for new ma- 
ess of @ chinery in order to put Joplin stone in shape for 
_Orm-@ the market. 


build- 
ant at The Durable Cement Post Co. have filed articles 
of incorporation at Battle Creek, Mich., to manu- 


Each 
s will™ facture cement butts for telegraph poles. Capital 


atown, 
’ have 


ms of @ Stock, $250,000.00. The company is an outgrowth 
and@ Of the efforts of Mr. Forsythe, who is patentee of 
them @ the articles to be manufactured and sold. 
‘acity @ __C. W. Sellers and Geo. Douglas, of Battle Creek, 
arr:is@ Mich., and Chas. Douglas, of Kalamazoo, have 
wij} been buying cement land in Kalamazoo County, 
; the which they recently conveyed to M. B. Hall and 
rs of @ Benj. Gwatkins at Battle Creek, Mich., for the pur- 
nt in pose of promoting cement industries. 


The American Concrete Co. has been incorpo- 
rated by the principal officers of the Corporated 


| that ™ Trust Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J., to 
States @ Manufacture Portland cement. The incorporators 
erect are C. J. Curtin, Bartholomew Jacob and Wm. J. 
ir ce-™ Donaldson. Capital stock, $100,000.00. 
Rock- The Portland Cement Co.’s plant near Florence, 
Colo., has been receiving a lot of new machinery 
‘tland © ‘0 which there is a 400 h. p. boiler. They are 
Pitts- 5 »ilding a little town of their own at their works. 
teply- | which is called Portland, and are preparing to 
quiry | ©8try on work on an extensive scale. 
ro C. A. Hollenbeck, who has been manager of the 
| + Missoula Brick and Cement Co. several years, has 
now leased the plant of that company and will 
erous § run the works for himself this season. The plant 
is situated four miles south of Missoula, Mont., 
Union § and consists of complete brick and cement works. 
_ The Standard Cement Plaster Co., of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is planning to run some railway spurs 
a 100% to the plaster bed about a mile from the plant, 
it isg} and also to another bed about five miles from the 
Mr.3® plant. They will probably increase the produc- 


ing power of their plant. 





One of the new cement plants of the season, 
which is just beginning operations, is that of the 
Cayugk Lake Cement Co., at Portland, near Ithaca, 
N. Y. They have four kilns and will employ about 
seventy men to begin with. They expect an output 
for the first year of about 7,000 barrels of cement. 


The machinery for the Portland Cement Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo., is arriving daily and over 
one hundred men are employed constructing the 
new works. Quite a little town has sprung up 
here. The factory, however, will not be turning 
out its finest product until July 1. 


The Atlas Cement Co., Allentown, Pa., has plans 
ready for fifty double brick houses to be built this 
spring and they will begin at Third Street, Alli- 
ance, and will face on Howerton Road. They will 
have all conveniences and be rented to employes. 
Another lot of fifty will be built if this venture 
proves a success. 


Geo. B. Springer, M. W. S. E., in a paper read be- 
fore the Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, 
Ill., December 6, on electric underground construc- 
tions, pointed out, incidentally, one of the fields 
in which cement enters. He said that the material 
which had proven best fitted to fulfill the require- 


ments of the conduit for electric wires are cement . 


and vitrified clay. 


The Board of Directors of the Newyago Portland 
Cement Co., at a recent meeting at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., decided to make alterations and enlarge- 
merts in their plant. They reported business satis- 
factory, and seemed enthusiastic over the pros- 
pects ahead. They think Newyago County will 
soon be the greatest cement producer in the North- 
west. 


The New York and Rosendale Cement Co. sold 
its mills and quarries at Rosendale and Wilbur re- 
cently to the Consolidated Rosendale Cement Co. 
With this sale nearly the last step has been taken 
to consolidate the several cement industries in 
Ulster County. This company was incorporated 
with $1,500,000.00 capital. 
seems to be better than in previous years. 


The cement manufacturers of Canada are asking 
that the duty on cement be raised from 121% to 20c 
on the hundred pounds, and that some changes be 
made in the size and shape of the packages. There 
is some question, however, about any advance be- 
ing granted, because the cement consumers up 
there claim that they are entitled to some con- 
sideration and that the present duty is plenty to 


-protect the manufacturer. 


Demopolis, Ala., has a plant that as it stands to- 
day cost over $450,000.00. The company operating 
this plant is English, being incorporated in Lon- 
don. The president is J. T. Richardson, and P. 
Eyland is secretary. The manager of the plant is 
Thos. C. Cairs. They also own another plant at Salt 
Lake City. This Demopolis plant made its first 
cement last October, but did not begin to run regu- 
larly night and day until December. The equip- 
ment is all modern and the plant is one that the 
Alabamians are very proud of. 


The entire property and business of the Michi- 
gan Portland Cement Co. was recently sold to the 
Wolverine Portland Cement Co., which it seems 
was organized for the purpose of taking the place 
of the old company. The officers of the new com- 
pany are D. C. Rexford, president, Detroit, Mich.; 
C. CG. Johnson, vice president, Coldwater, Mich.; 
E. R. Root, secretary-treasurer, Coldwater, Mich., 
and L. M. Wing, manager, Coldwater. Under the 
reorganization not only the Coldwater plant but 
the Quincy plant comes into the hands of the new 
compary, who have taken steps to move things 
along in a lively way. Work has already begun at 
Coldwater, and as there seems to be plenty of 
orders on hand the work is prospering. 








Bituminous Macadam. 





Mr. Fred J. Warren has patented a paving ma- 
terial which is called Bituminous Macadam, which 
has been the subject of considerable interest to 
engineers and public improvement boards recently. 
Mr. Warren read a paper before the Boston So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers in January, explaining the 
principles involved and the method of applying 
the material, also pointing out some common 
errors in paving work. He has organized a com- 
pany, with headquarters at New York, to handle 
the product, and some samples of pavement were 
laid something like a year ago in Pawtucket, re 
Holyoke, New Bedford, Cambridge, Lowell and 
Brockton, Mass.; Salem, N. J., and Charleston, 
South Carolina. 





Gime. 











The business outlook. 


The lime store house of Campbell, Morrell & Co., 
Passaic, N. J., was recently destroyed by fire. 
Loss, $10,000.00. 


The Kelly Island Lime and Transport Co., at 
Sandusky, Ohio, have purchased the barge, David 
Moran, which has a capacity of 372 tons. 


The Buckeye Lime Co., Port Clinton, Ohio, are 
working their kilns night and day, and at Lime 
stone the kilns are being enlarged and rebuilt. 


One of the certificates of incorporation granted 
recently incorporated the Wakefield Mills and 
Lime Co., of Carroll County, Md., with a capital 
stock of $50,000.00. 


The American Lime -and Fluxing Co. has been 
organized at Denver, Colo., with a capital stock 
of $25,000.00, and the following officers: J. W. 
Busard, William Scofield and C. P. Kirn. 


T. J. Taylor, of Salmon, Idaho, was recently in 
Spokane, Wash., looking over the limestone de- 
posits with a view to establishing a lime manu- 
facturing plant sometime in the near future. 


The Colorado Lime Co., St. Louis, Mo., was 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000.00. The incorporators are Geo. S. Meenach, 
Albert Weir, Isaiah Pillman, A. L. Pollard and 
others. 

The Santa Cruz Lime Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
expect to employ a large force of men for their 
new enterprise. The officers of the company are: 
president, S. A. Langton; vice president, Geo. L. 
Adkins; treasurer, J. W. Ross; secretary, James 
Langton. 

The Urschel Lime Co., Bowling Green, Ohio, was 
recently incorporated, and organized by electing 
J. W. Urschel, president, and B. H. Urschel, secre- 
tary-treasurer. This company has the contract 
for furnishing lime to the factories of the Ameri- 
can Glass Co. . 

Kohlhagen & Inglese, Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
have been making improvements at their lime 
kilns. They have built a new patent kiln with a 
capacity of 100 barrels every 24 hours. They have 
also recently built a stone building 16x28 ft., to be 
used as an office and store house. 


A charter has been granted the Powhattan Lime 
Co., and they propose to manufacture iime, cement, 
etc. Capital stock, not less than $25,000.00 nor 
more than $100,000.00. Principal office at Rich- 
mond, Va. The officers are Warner Moore, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Richard McCoy, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; Wm. A. Addison, sec- 
retary. 


The Rockland-Rockport Lime Co., Rockland, Me., 
is trying an experiment by shipping lime in bulk. 
They recently loaded a quantity equivalent to 
2,000 casks in one of their barges by way of ex- 
periment. They figured that if this was successful, 
it would result in saving the company money in 
several ways. Mr. W. T. Cobb, of this company, 
says the outlook for the jime business this coming 
season is very good. This company has six new 
improved kilns already in use, and are building 
three more, which will be finished early in April, 
and they have material on hand for twelve more. 


\ company to be known as Farnam Bros. 
Cheshire Lime and Cement Co. has been organized 
with a capital stock of $350,000.00, which is in 
effect, a consolidation of the lime interests in 
Central Burkshire, Mass. This includes the plants 
North of Pittsfield and 150 acres of land, and a 
cooperage plant in Stanford, Vt., with 3,000 acres 
of lime land in the vicinity of Cheshire, includ- 
ing the Farnam plant and more property in North 
Adams. The main offices of the company 4nd the 
management of the works will remain with 
Farnam Bros., with Albert S. Farnam as manager. 

The output of the works last year was 100,000 
barrels, and with the additional kilns that will be 
built, the company hopes to be able to put out 
twice as much this year. They will also take up 
the manufacture of Portland cement as soon as 
they get the lime business on good working basis 
under the present change. 





id 
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A Southern Lime Meeting. 


The lime manufacturers of Alabama, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Georgia held a meeting at Birming- 
ham, Ala., March 13, to consider a memorial to 
Congress asking that the tariff of 50c a barrel on 
lime for Cuba be removed. There is a market in 
Cuba for lime which the Southern manufacturers 
could reach if they were not burdened with this 
tariff, but under existing conditions it is not pos- 
sible to handle the trade at a profit, and it is hoped 
that Congress will see fit to grant the relief asked. 
Those in attendance were R. H. Cobb, of the 
Anniston Lime and Stone Co., Anniston, Ala.; L. 
T. Pride, Prides, Ala.; W. R. Harris, Erin, Tenn.; 
C. L. O’Neil, Calera; George E. Eagle, Anniston, 
Ala.; Joseph Hill, Hardville, Ala.; M. P. Ramsey, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. D. Hardy, New Decatur, 
Ala.; J. W. Petty, Pulaski, Tenn.; J. Devers, Long- 
view, Ala.; J. Roscher, Erin, Tenn. 


The Anniston Lime District. 


One of the hustling industries of the Anniston 
(Ala.) district, and one of which the people are 
proud, is the Anniston Lime and Stone Co., which 
was organized about six years ago, and has built 
up a town of its own, called Cobb City, in honor 
of R. H. Cobb, the president and prime-moving 
spirit of the company. Another good industry of 
Anniston is the Legarde Lime and Stone Co., 
which has a quarry fronting 1,300 ft. and running 
to the top of the mountain, over 800 ft. John B. 
LaGarde is the president and general manager 
of this concern, of which a Birmingham paper 
recently had the following description: 

“The limestone deposit here is of that evenness 
of quality which insures the manufacture of a 
superior lime. It is uniformly high in carbonates, 
and the process of calcination is not only shorter 
in point of time, but the temperature required for 
the same is much less than the ordinary irregular 
dolomite or magnesian limestone. This stone 
burns beautifully white, which is but an evidence 
of its high calcium quality. The kilns are not 
only the largest, but are distinctive also as the 
most modern in the South, producing a lime of 
remarkable purity and strength. The kilns are of 
the class known as ‘follow draw,’ the lime being 
drawn from the coolers at the bottom, and an 
equivalent amount of stone at the same time being 
charged at the top. They are 41 ft. high and 8 ft. 
in diameter. The iron jackets are built of %4-in. 
and 4-in. iron and lined on the inside with fire- 
brick. A 2-in. air space for expansion and con- 
traction is allowed between the iron jackets and 
firebrick lining. The construction of the fire boxes 
with combustion chambers is of such a nature that 
all fuel is converted into gas, which produces cal- 
cination of the stone without any direct contact 
with the fuel, and, as a consequence, all impurities 
are avoided. 

MAMMOTH SHIPMENTS. 

“As an indication of the popularity of the 
LaGarde Co.’s lime as a sugar refiner I might 
mention that during the early days of the plant 
here, as practically a first delivery for plantations 
in Louisiana, 100 carloads went out in the space 
of one month. The Hercules Building Lime has 
been used in the construction of many of Birming- 
ham’s new buildings and various costly structures 
throughout the South. Its hydraulic bond is equal 
to many Portland cements, and it requires 83 
gallons of water to slack 200 barrels, thus making 
the -slacked lime more than double that of the 
unslacked. These*qualities have placed the lime 
in the high esteem of contractors as possessing 
great strength of structure amd extraordinary 
economic value. 

“John B. LaGarde is a type of that race which 
knows not the word fail or falter, and his success- 
ful business career in Anniston has won for him 
a high place in the esteem of his fellow-men. He 
possesses the nervous temperment which accom- 
plishes things impossible to the phlegmatic nature. 
Executive ability and genius for development are 
characteristics which invariably accompany this 
nature, and in his business associates are ranked 
men of the same caliber and firmness. 


We are informed that there are now but two 
firms in Ohio making calcined plaster, and they 
are Marsh & Co., Sandusky, Ohio, the Granite 
Wall Plaster Co., Port Clinton, Ohio. The latter 
firm manufactures wall plaster, wood fibre plaster, 
etc., and have branch plants at Sandusky, Ohio, 
and Pittsburg, Pa. Gypsum beds of Ohio run 
about 10 ft. thick and are of a very fine texture 
and pure white in color. 





Plaster. 











One of the latest industries of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
is the Fishback Plaster Co. A large number of 
men are employed, and it will be run in conjunc- 
tion with the Toledo plant. 


The last of the machinery for the auxiliary 
plant of the Granite Wall Plaster Co., at Sandusky, 
Ohio, is being set up and the new mills will be in 
operation in a few days. 


Mr. James Alexander, of Memphis, Tenn., is now 
in St. Louis, where he will set up a plant for the 
making of the staff and plaster ornaments for the 
various industries building at the World’s Fair 
site. 


The American Hard Wall Plaster Co., Utica, N. 
Y., have bought ground on Broad Street, and ex- 
pect to put up a three-story brick warehouse at 
once. 


The United States Gypsum Co., which was in- 
corporated last November with $10,000,000.00 capi- 
tal and took over twenty-five or more of the gyp- 
sum plants of the country is to locate its head- 
quarters at Toledo, Ohio, and will erect a manu- 
facturing plant there. 


The Toledo Pulp Plaster Co., Toledo, Ohio, hopes 
to complete its new plant on West Bancroft Street 
soon. The plant will have a capacity of thirty tons 
a day. 


Some Kansas Plaster Industries. 


There seems to be great activity in the plaster 
industry in and around Blue Rapids, Kan. People 
of that vicinity claim that they have the largest 
deposit of 99 per cent. pure gypsum in the world. 
There have been three mills grinding this gypsum 
into plaster for a number of years, the Blue Valley 
Plaster Co., Blue Rapids Plaster Co., and the Great 
Western Plaster Co. The mills of the Blue Valley 
Plaster Co. and of the Blue Rapids Plaster Co. 
have recently passed into the hands of the U. S. 
Gypsum Co. The Great Western Plaster Co., with 
A. Henley, president; Jacob Mulvane, vice presi- 
dent, and J. A. Henley, secretary-treasurer and S. 
S. Paul, general manager has its headquarters at 
Lawrence, Kansas. This company, it seems, owns 
the mills of the Saline Cement and Plaster Co., at 
Longford, Kan., the American Plaster Co., at Mul- 
vane, Kan., and the Salina Cement and Plaster Co., 
at Acme, Texas. 


A New Concern. 


An entirely new company of the Blue Rapids 
gypsum fields is the Electric Plaster Co., which 
has recently been organized and incorporated with 
a capital stock of $40,000.00, and they expect to be 
in operation by May. Dr. William Hunter, a well- 
known physician and member of the Board of 
Regents of the State Agricultural College, is presi- 
dent and general manager of this company. They 
contemplate building a mill which will have a 
capacity of 100 tons in eleven hours which will 
make it the largest plant in Kansas. ‘ 


The Kansas Commercial News recently contain- 
ed the following bit of history concerning these 
gypsum fields: ; 


More About Gypsum Plaster. 


“The use of gypsum is almost as old as the beds 
of that substance at Blue Rapids—at least it runs 
away back into history. It has been used in vari- 
ous ways. In the time of Pliny a certain grade of 
it, which they called Selenite (the moon), was 
made into transparent plates and the light which 
passed through them was given such a soft, pleas- 
ant “feeling’—as the artists say—that they were 
used for windows in the conservatories and the 
palaces of the rich. They also made bee hives 
from it, and household ornaments. . It was to them 
a fine variety of alabaster. The Greeks made plas- 
ter from calcined gypsum, and used gypsum also 
as a fertilizer for their lands. To-day, in Kansas, 
one of the most valuable uses to which gypsum can 
be put is as a fertilizer, and the prospect is that 


some day it will be very generally applied to the 
lands of this and all other agricultural regions. 


Some Early History. 


“The Blue Rapids gypsum, the first to be worked 
in Kansas, was discovered by accident. In 1857 a 
pioneer from Ohio camped on the banks of the Big 
Blue River near here and used some of the whitish 
rocks’ (as mined it resembles rock salt) of the 
vicinity as supports for his camp fire. When these 
rocks became cold they slacked like lime. It is not 
recorded as a fact, but it is supposed that the 
discoverer yelled “Eureka!” Any way, he later 
made plaster from the gypsum for his cabin, and 
in 1858, when General Frank Marshall built at 
Marysville what was then the finest private resi- 
dence in the West, gypsum plaster was used and 
can be seen on the walls of the historic old land- 
mark of Marysville to this day. , 


The First Mill. 


“The first gypsum mill built in Blue Rapids was 
erected by J. V. Coon in 1872, but its operation was 
a difficult task on account of lack of shipping fa- 
cilities and the high wages demanded by imported 
workmen. The more successful prosecution of the 
business, perhaps, dates from 1887, when the Fow- 
ler brothers formed the Blue Rapids Company. As 
the mills of the town are operated to-day they 
manufacture a full line of plaster products, ship 
to all parts of the United States, and the world for 
that matter, and have agencies in all the. leading 
distributing and consuming centers. During 1901 
there were 1,733 cars of stuff shipped from Blue 
Rapids and most of this was plaster in various 
forms. The wall plasters they turn out are the 
best on earth because of the new process used here. 
They are rich, free and easy spreading hard wall 
plasters of long set and superior hardening qual- 
ities. -It is put up in sacks and can be kept indefi- 
nitely without waste. It takes the place entirely 
of lime for stone, brick and other work, including 
the cementing together of work where glazed sur- 
faces are used. Another grade is a very fine finish- 
ing plaster, plaster for ornamental stucco work, 
and large quantities of dental plaster, which is 
shipped to every State in the Union. The dental 
plaster, or plaster of Paris, takes the place of the 
impression compound used by dentists. As above 
stated, land plaster promises to be a large portion 
of their output in future and there is no end to the 
possibilities of developing the industry as a whole. 





Blue Rapids Plaster Company. 


“Two years after the Fowler brothers began busi- 


ness they incorporated as the Blue Rapids Plaster 
Co., with a capital of $50,000.00. Frank W. Fowler 


was president, M. N. Cox, vice president and H. G. | 


Fowler, secretary-treasurer. Their mill, together 
with the Blue Valley’s mill, is now in ‘the trust.’ 
The mill has a capacity of 45 tons every twenty- 
four hours. It is located on the water power, 
where the company controls 100 horse power and 
120 acres of gypsum lands. Their brands are the 
‘Anchor’ and ‘Sunflower’ finishing plaster, ‘No. 6’ 
wall plaster and ‘Diamond’ cement. Last year this 
company. sent samples of land plaster free to all 
farmers in the State who would apply for it. The 
Fowlers came here in 1870, and having devoted 


their personal attention to this business for SO | 


long have done much for its development. 
* Blue Valley Mills. 


“The Blue Valley Mills, owned by the United 
States Gypsum Co., were built by the Blue Valley 
Plaster Co., which was incorporated under the 
laws of Nebraska, with $30,000.00 capital, in 1892. 
A. E. Winter was president; A. E. English, of 
Omaha, secretary-treasurer, and T. W. Smith, of 
Lincoln, Neb., vice president. This company built 
a dam of its own on the Little Blve, just above 
the fork and erected a mill of 100 tons capacity— 
20 hours. The familiar brands of the mill are 
‘Ivory’ cement wall plaster, ‘Star’ finish, ‘White 
Star,’ dental, while they also make a fine white 
molding plaster. Mr. Winter, who came here in 
1892 to build and operate this mill, is a native of 
Iowa, was formerly a dealer in building material 
at Wymore, Neb., and is one of the experts in this 
line. Mr. Winter is secretary of the Blue Rapids 
Commercial Club. 

“The United States Gypsum Co. in addition to 
the above plants, owns mills at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
Oakfield. N. Y., Grand Rapids, Mich., Chicago, Ala- 
baster, Mich., Hope and Medicine Lodge. Kan., and 
Okarchie, Ind. Ter. They have twenty-three mills, 
some of which are mixed plants located in cities 
like Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. It Will be the policy of the company to 
establish a number of mixing plants—the mills 
turning out the product and these plants preparing 
same ready for the use of the consumer.” 
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~ ROCK PRODUCTS. 


A Digest of the Industries by States From 
: Advance Sheets of the Twelfth 
Census Report. 


ALABAMA. 


Listed among the eleven leading industries of 
Alabama is that of manufacturing fertilizers, 
which showed, in 1900, 17 establishments with 439 
wage-earners, and a total product for the year 
valued at $2,068,162.00. The total capital invested 
in these 17 establishments is given as $1,407,323.00; 
they paid out for the year $94,965.00 in wages, and 
the material used ts estimated at $1,366,831.00. 

In the brick and tile industry there are 72 estab- 
lishments; capital, $431,749.00; wage earners, 
1,122; total wages paid, $256,703.00; cost of ma- 
terial used, $142,932.00; value of product, $657,- 
794.00. 

The lime and cement industry has 17 estab- 
lishments; total capital, $366,547.00; wage earners, 
396; total wages paid, $89,957.00; cost of material 
used, $58,217.00; value of product, $230,664.00. 

Of marble and stone works there are 8, with a 
total capital of $348,122.00; wage-earners, 305; 
total wages paid, $96,331.00; cost of material used, 
$69.792.00; total value of product, $257,023.00. 

Masonry, BricK AND Stone.—Fourteen estab- 
lishments; total capital, $295,984.00; wage-earners, 
481; wages paid, $193,187.00; value of material 
used, $447,979.00; value of product, $771,489.00. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Twenty-one es- 
tablishments; capital, $43,892.00; wage-earners, 54; 
wages paid, $20,153.00; cost of material used, 
$47,907.00; total value of product, $98,295.00. 

Porrery, TERRA CoTTA AND FIRE-CLAY Propucts.— 
Twenty-one establishments; capital, $199,585.00; 
wage-earners, 227; wages paid, $66,667.00; cost of 
material used, $59,523.00; total value of product, 
$225,335.00. 

Roorinc AND Roorinc MATERIALS.—BHight estab- 
lishments; capital, $43,704.00; wage-earners, 85; 
wages paid, $35,390.00; cost of material used, 
$177,740.00; total value of product, 255,240.00. 





ARIZONA. 


Brick AND TiLe.—Nineteen establishments; cap- 
ital, $56,945.00; wage-earners, 89; wages paid, 
$46,980.00; cost of material used, $15,202.00; total 
value of product, $101,758.00. 

MoNUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Three establish- 
ments; capital, $3,765.00; wage-earners, 3; wages 
paid, $1,770.00; cost of material used, $3,853.00; 
total value of product, $7,000.00. 


ARKANSAS. 


Brick AND TiLte.—Fifty-five establishments; cap- 
ital, $310,295.00; wage-earners, 402; wages paid, 
$100,252.00; cost of material used, $51,724.00; total 
value of product, $277.207.00. 

LIME AND CeMENT.—Five establishments; capital, 
$53,984.00; wage-earners, 78; wages paid, $15,- 
600.00: cost of material used, $29,497.00; total 
value of product, $70,900.00. 

MARBLE AND STONE WorkK.—Eleven establish- 
ments; capital, $67,685.00; wage-earners, 104; 
wages paid, $52,600.00; cost of material used, $49,- 
458.00; total value of product, $141,745.00. 

Masonry, Brick aND Strone.—Three establish- 
ments: capital, $2,677.00; wage-earners, 27; wages 
paid. $7,985.00; cost of material used, $57,510.00; 
total value of product, $84,050.00. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Twenty-nine es- 
tablishments; capital, $28,107.00; wage-earners, 
37; wages paid, $16,243.00; cost of material used, 
$47.717.00; total value of product, $99,782.00. 

PAVING AND Pavina MATERIALS.—Four establish- 
merits; capital, $17,305.00; wage-earners, 67; wages 
paid, $19,914.00; cost of material used, $1,765.00; 
total value of product, $39,140.00. 

Roorine AND Roorinc MATERIALS.—Four estab- 
lishments; capital, $8,600.00; wage-earners, 12; 
wages paid. $7,650.00; cost of material used, $10,- 
275.00; total value of product, $23,695.00. 





CALIFORNIA. 


Brick AND TiLe.—Fifty-six establishments; cap- 
ital, $1,205,295.00; wage-earners, 720; wages paid, 
$332,724.00; cost of material used, $165,843.00; 
total value of product, $834,262.00. 

FertTinizers.—Eight establishments; capital, 
$647.506.00; wage-earners, 70; wages paid, $40,- 
138.00; cost of material used, $482,818.00; total 
value of product, $670,517.00. 


KoatIn AND OTHER EARTH GRINDING.—Five es- 
tablishments; capital, $65,395.00; wage-earners, 
14; wages paid, $5,085.00; cost of material used, 
$25,301.00; total value of product, $49,545.00. 

LIME AND CEMENT.—Eighteen establishments; 
capital, $1,286,233.00; wage-earners, 386; wages 
paid, $209,039.00; cost of material used, $215,- 
575.00; total value of product, $619,796.00. 

MARBLE AND Stone WorkK.—Forty-nine establish- 
ments; capital, $901,877.00; wage-earners, 551; 
wages paid, $373,952.00; cost of material used, 
$371,657.00; total value of product, $1,053,215.00. 

Masonry, BricK AND Srone.—Fifty-one estab- 
lishments; capital, $123,005.00; wage-earners, 416; 
wages paid, $240,555.00; cost of material used, 
$322,546.00; total value of product, $941,812.00. 

MONUMENTS AND ToMBSTONES.—Seventy-five es- 
tablishments; capital, $303,740.00; wage-earners, 
197; wages paid, $142,288.00; cost of material used, 
$229,159.00; total value ofsproduct, $545,482.00. 

PAVING AND PAVING MATERIALS.—Fifty-two estab- 
establishments; capital, $144,741.00; wage-earners, 
2,123; wages paid, $738,169.00; cost of material 
used, $849,057.00; total value of product, $2,149,- 
974.00. 

PLASTERING AND Stucco WorK.—Forty establish- 
ments; capital, $85,127.00; wage-earners, 140; 
wages paid, $110,187.00; cost of material used, 
$126,345.00; total value of product, $306,678.00. 

Porrery, TERRA CoTTA AND FIrRE-CLAY Propucts.— 
Eighteen establishments; capital, $1,306,869.00; 
wage-earners, 391; wages paid, $246,270.00; cost 
of material: used, $261,270.00; total value of 
product, $751,476.00. 

RooFING AND RooFING MATERIALS.—Twenty-one 
establishments; capital, $144,741.00; wage-earners, 
106; wages paid, $60,037.00; cost of material used, 
$168,954.00; total value of product, $325,166.00. 

SaLTt.—Twenty-four establshments; capital, $757,- 
895.00; wage-earners, 267; wages paid, $109,774.00; 
cost of material used, $116,712.00; total value of 
product, $380,193.00. 





COLORADO. 


LIME AND CEMENT.—Eight establishments; cap- 
ital, $61,855.00; wage-earners, 56; wages paid, 
$28,755.00; cost of material used, $21,430.00; total 
value of product, $80,485.00. 

MARBLE AND Stone Wor«k.—Thirty-seven esiab- 
lishments; capital, $395,675.00; wage-earners, 399; 
wages paid, $270,189.00; cost of material used, 
$208,498.00; total value of product, $653,009.00. 

Masonry, Brick AND Stone.—Thirty-four estab- 
lishments; capital, $91,150.00; wage-earners, 723; 
wages paid, $527,186.00; cost of material used, 
$647,450.00; total value of product, $1,355,647.00. 

MoNUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Seventeen estab- 
lishments; capital, $52,700.00; wage-earners, 29; 
wages paid, $27,001.00; cost of material used, 
$35,640.00; total value of product, $101,520.00. 

Pavinc ann Pavinc MatTertats.—Five establish- 
ments: capital, $12,900.00; wage-earners, 35; wages 
paid, $25,943.00; cost of material used, $36,889.00; 
total value of product, $81,905.00. , 

PLASTERING AND Stucco WorKk.—Sixteen estab- 
lishments; capital, $7,805.00; wage-earners, 45; 
wages paid, $34.355.00; cost of material used, $29,- 
419.00; total value of product, $90,147.00. 

Potrery, TERRA COTTA AND FIRE-CLAY PropUCTS.— 
Ten establishments; capital, $855,985.00; wage- 
earners, 374; wages paid, 215,844.00; cost of ma- 
terial used, $160,852.00; total value of product, 
$574,060.00. 

RooFIne AND RooFine MATERIALS.—Fifteen estab- 
lishments; capital, $59,020.00; wage-earners, 69; 
wages paid, $31,707.00; cost of material used, 
$94,887.00; total value of product, $179,295.00. 





CONNECTICUT. 
Brick AND Tite.—Thirty-six establishments; 
capital, $1,164,776.00; wage-earners, 889; wages 


paid, $357,752.00; cost of material used, $133,- 
809.00; total value of product, $725,359.00. 

FertiLizers.—Nine establishments; capital, $382,- 
518.00; wage-earners, 133; wages paid, $53,708.00; 
cost of material used, $228,242.00; total value of 
product, $390,805.00. 

KoatiIn AND OTHER EartH GrINDING.—Four es- 
tablishments; capital, $57,158.00; wage-earners, 45: 
wages paid, $17,719.00; cost of material used, 
$31,152.00; total value of product, $82,887.00. 

LIME AND CeEMENT.—Eleven establishments; cap- 
ital, $250,392.00; wage-earners, 171; wages paid, 
$71,938.00; cost of material used, $148,752.00; total 
value of product, $286.640.00. 

MARBLE AND STONE Work.—Fifty establishments; 


capital. $904,896.00; wage-earners, 1,066; wages 
paid, $483,811.00; cost of material used, $307.- 
699.00; total value of product, $997,272.00. 


Masonry, Brick anp Stone.—Two hundred and 
thirty-three establishments; capital, $1,404,277.00; 


wage-earners, 2,884; wages paid, $1,525,239.00; 
cost of material used, $1,954,890.00; total value 
of product, $5.024,872.00. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Sixty-five estab- 
lishments; capital, $322,288.00; wage-earners, 274; 
wages paid, $171,468.00; cost of material used, 
$207,432.00; total value of product, $541,087.00. 

PAVING AND Pavine MATERIALS.—Fifty-two estab- 
lishments; capital, $447,782.00; wage-earners, 605;, 
wages paid, $274,770.00; cost of material used, 
$362,621.00; total value of product, $877,952.00. 

PLASTERING AND Stucco WorK.—Eighteen estab- 
lishments; capital, $14,650.00; wage-earners, 47; 
wages paid, $29,433.00; cost of material used, $23,- 
011.00; total value of product, $79,839.00. 

Potrery, TERRA COTTA AND FIRE-CLAY PropuctTs.— 
Eight establishments; capital, $283,862.00; wage- 
earners, 138; wages paid, $65,063.00; cost of 
material used, $41,851.00; total value of product, 
$172,843.00. . 

Rooring AND ROooFING MATERIALS.—Twenty-two 
establishments; capital, $59,868.00; wage-earners, 
72; wages paid, $40,923.00; cost of material used, 
$114,275.00; total value of product, $192,579.00. 





DELAWARE, 


BricK AND TILE.—Twenty-five establishments; 
capital, $283,637.00; wage-earners, 215; wages paid, 
$70,063.00; cost of material used, $22,439.00; total 
value of product, $167,692.00. 

FERTILIZERS.—Eleven establishments; capital, 
$496,784.00; wage-earners, 148; wages. paid, $54,- 
553.00; cost of material used, $410,841.00 total 
value of product, $738,703.00. 

KAOLIN AND OTHER EartH Grinpine.—Four 
establishments; capital, $111,750.00; wage-earners, 
101; wages paid, $50,000.00; cost of material used, 
$77,149.00; total value of product, $162,045.00. 

MARBLE AND SToNE Worn.—Five establishments; 
capital, $59,481.00; wage-earners, 146; wages paid; 
$61,444.00; cost of material used, $10,382.00; total 
value of product, $104,810.00. 

Masonry, Brick AND Stone.—Sixteen establish- 
ments; capital, $80,480.00; wage-earners, 113; 
wages paid, $72,054.00; cost of material used, 
$144,195.00; total value of product, $297,556.00. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Eleven establish- 
ments; capital, $75,050.00; wage-earners, 46; wages 
paid, $29,882.00; cost of material used, $77,207.00; 
total value of product, $126,781.00. 

PAVING AND PAavina MATERIALS.—Three establish- 
ments; capital, $12,260.00; wage-earners, 56; wages 
paid, $19,970.00; cost of material used, $12,275.00; 
total value of product, $44,566.00. 


PLASTERING AND Stucco Work.—Six establish- 
ments; capital, $85,334.00; wage-earners, 113; 
wages paid, $38,213.00; cost of material used, 


$196,161.00; total value of product, $290,885.00. 
Roorinc AND Roorinc MaTerRIALs.—Thirteen es- 
tablishments; capital, $96,185.00; wage-earners, 
43; wages paid, $21,962.00; cost of material used, 
$27,840.00; total value of product, $74,900.00. 





GEORGIA. 
Brick AND TILE.—Seventy establishments; cap- 
ital, $1,045,179.00; wage-earners, 1,701; wages 
paid, $347,297.00; cost of material used, $264,- 


016.00; total value of product, $1,053,255.00. 

FertiLizers.—Forty-one establishments; capital, 
$6,663,618.00; wage-earners, 1,126; wages paid, 
$291,887.00; cost of material used, $2,349,635.00; 
total value of product, $3,367,353.00. 

LIME AND CEMENT.—Five establishments; cap- 
ital, $130,949.00; wage-earners, 103; wages paid. 
$25,320.00; cost of material used, $19,893.00 total 
value of product, $62,549.00. 

MARBLE AND STONE WorkK.—Twenty-three estab- 
lishments; capital, $590,542.00; wage-earners, 574; 
wages paid, $233,026.00; cost of material used, 
$162,759.00; total value of product, $551,983.00. 

Masonry, Brick AND Stone.—Thirty establish- 
ments; capital, $89,011.00; wage-earners, 594; 
wages paid, $227,836.00; cost of material used, 
$534,744.00; total value of product, $865,017.00 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Forty-one estab- 
lishments; capital, $168,198.00; wage-earners, 303: 
wages paid, $124,536.00; cost of material used, 
$2033,907.00; total value of product, $487,722.00. 

PAVING AND Pavinac MATeRIALS.—Three estab- 
lishments; capital, $35,189.00; wage-earners, 40; 
wages paid, $16,535.00; cost of material used, $16,- 
539.00; total value of product, $53,607.00. 

Porrery, TERRA COTTA AND FIRE-CLAY Propucts.— 
Twenty-one establishments; capital, $266,710.00; 
wage-earners, 285; wages paid, $66;795.00; cost of 
material used, $42,273.00; total value of ~roduct, 
$206,322.00. 

RooFrtne AND Roorina MATERIALS.—Eleven estab- 
lishments; capital, $90,235.00; wage-earners, 87; 
wages paid, $33,507.00; cost of material used, 
$123,362.00; total value of product, $12,623.00. 
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THE LAND OF OOLITIC. 


Back in 1896, Dr. Wm. C. Day delivered a 
lecture at the Franklin Institute on “The Build- 
ing Stones of the United States,” in the course of 
which he said that one of the most interesting 
limestones for building purposes was the Bed- 
ford Oolitic, of Lawrence County, Ind. At that 
date, although these quarries had only been worked 
extensively for a few years the stone was already 
known in all the more important cities and 
building circles. And the Doctor was right, it is 
a mighty interesting stone, and the way it gets 
into buildings and other work shows that it justi- 
fies the interest it arouses. 

Geologically speaking, and according to a book- 
let on the subject given me by Col Dickason, presi- 
dent of the Perry-Matthews-Buskirk Stone Co., this 
Bedford stone is of the same age as the famous 
Portland stone .of England, out of which St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London was constructed, and 
the given analysis is practically the same thing. 


THE BEDFORD QUARRIES. 


When I landed in Bedford it was not only night 
time, but time to go to bed, and I want to re- 
mark right here that the business men of Bedford 
ought to get their heads together and build a 
good, big hotel building out of that famous stone 
théy have around there. But what I started to 
say is that I went to bed thinking of a trip I 
once made to the zinc mines around Galena, 
Kansas, where there were mines in the back 
yard and all around so promiscuously that it kept 
one afraid to walk out in the night for fear of 
tumbling into a shaft, and I wondered in a 
dim way if the quarries of Bedford were crowded 
around the town so close. Next morning when 
I started out to look up the quarries I found it was 
raining—and the quarries were four miles away. 


THE PERRY-MATTHEWS-BUSKIRK QUARRY. 


It was worth a trip through forty miles of mud 
and rain to see the quarries and mills out from 
Bedford. The first quarry I landed at was that 
of the Perry-Matthews-Buskirk Stone Co., which 
has its general offices in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Chicago. This quarry presented 
such a busy scene, with its numerous puffing chan- 
neling machines and its net work of steel cables 
and hoisting gear that I couldn’t sit still in the 
buggy, notwithstanding that the mud was both 
deep and sticky. I made a trip around the quarry; 
then diagonally through it, and then being tired 
of the mud, and spying a walk, suspended on wire 
cables, I gave my feet a chance by risking my 
neck and took a trip across that. It and a railway 
trestle, about 70 ft. high, were the only places I 
found that were free from mud, and it rained on 
me when I was on the railway trestle, but that’s 
another story. 

I finally caught up with Mr. John Torphy, who 
is superintendent of the P-M-B. quarries, and he 
had been an amused spectator of all my antics in 
‘climbing about the quarry. Taking me over to a 
little office that stood up high near the center of 
the quarries he pointed out that one could see all 
over the place from that location; then across 
on another high point was another such office, so 
that when he happened to be nearest it he could 
walk up there and see too, and not have to work 
his way back to the same office all the time. While 
we stood there I noticed two things; first, that 
the hoisting was done from central power stations, 
of which there were two, and that signaling was 
done by hand instead of by bell, and 0” course, I 
asked about it, for my business at such times con- 
sists largely of asking questions. He said they 
found it better to have the power at central points 
instead of distributed in smaller units to each 
derrick, and that they also found it much better 
to put a boy up on a point where he could see 
and be seen from both derrick and power house 
to signal, than to depend on any system of bells. 

Speaking of the work in hand, he said they were 
just getting in shape for the spring rush. They 
have thirty-one channeling machines, and that, 








it strikes me, is a whole lot of channeling ma- 
chines to turn lose in one quarry. They had also 
just started a lime kiln below the quarries in 
which they will utilize some of the spalls and 
grout. They expect to build more kilns this 
spring, and will likely spread out the lime end of 
their business quite extensively during the 
summer. 

I spent a mighty interesting hour with Mr. 
Torphy, and when I shook the mud off my feet 
and crawled into the buggy I mentally put him 
down among my special friends to whom I give 


Oolitic Mill, at the quarries I found H. L. Rice, 
cashier at the Bedford office; Dave Torphy, the 
quarry superintendent; Mike Wallner, mill sup- 
erintendent, and Ashbury Pease, draftsman. A 
finer lot of boys than this a man never need want 
to meet any where, either, and I sat and watched 
Pease make drawings for the workmen and 
listered to Rice, the beauty of the bunch, talk 
about cubing stone till I came to the conclusion 
that cubing stone properly was one of the im- 
portant points in the industry, and that a failure 
on this point on the part of a contractor when 








A TYPICAL QUARRY SCENE. 
A View in the Quarries of the Perry-Matthews-Buskirk Stone Co. 


nicknames as John, the sky pilot, and I felt 
blamed glad that I had met him. 


THE BIGGEST THING IN THE PUDDLE. 


There is always one thing that is the biggest 
in the puddle, and the biggest thing in the quarry 
business around Bedford is the Bedford Quarries 
Co., with main offices at 204 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, a branch office in Bedford, and also two 
mills avid mill offices out at the quarries. Mr. J. 
Herrick is the local manager, and he was out of 
town, but when I drove around to the office of the 


making his calculations might result in trouble. 
Then I went out and looked around the mill a 
little. 


THROUGH A STONE MILL. 


After dinner Mike Wallner, who has a distinctly 
Irish name, but claims a province of Germany 
as his birthplace, took me in tow, and we saw the 
mills some more. They have two mills out 
there, the Oolitic and the Hoosier. The Oolitic 
has a string of wire stone saws as long a3 the 
moral law, which I had discovered before dinner, 








HANDLING OOLITIC AT THE MILL. 
Showing Tramway and Mill Side of the Furst-Kerber Cut Stone Co. 
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ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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twelve gangs of reciprocating saws, and they are 
building an addition to put in twelve more gangs. 
At the Hoosier mill they have nine gangs. 

Watching these saws at work made me think 
about the cat worrying the rat, for having been 
raised in the woods where they feed logs into a 
saw with a shotgun steam feed, it looked in com- 
parison, as if these saws were simply worrying 
their way through the stone. I asked Mike about 
the speed and he said it varied. somewhat, and the 
best I can remember now, an average estimate 
is something like three or four inches an hour 
with the reciprocating saws, or about eight inches 
with the wire saws. This would seem to put the 
odds in favor of the wire saws, but then the wire 
saws don’t “hew to the line” like the others—some 
of the sawed surfaces I saw at the Oolitic mill were 
practically as true as if planed, covering a slab 
about six by ten feet. 

From speed, I naturally turned to asking about 
the saws, how long they last, etc. The saw in 
this instance is simply a bar of soft steel % in. 
thick, 4 in. wide and 16 ft. 2 in. long, and Mike 
said that one might wear out in a day. and then 
it might last three months. He explained the 
average, however, by saying that they usually 
count on 250 saws a year to keep up a gang work- 
ing 10 hours, and if working 24 hours they simply 
double that amount. The auxiliary, the great as- 
sistant in sawing stone, is sand and water, and 
of course, it is liberally used. It doesn’t take 
such great quantities in the end. but they use it 
over and over, and that put me to wondering 
about the pumping apparatus. for sand and water 
make about as hard a combination as the average 
pump valve ever gets up against. and holds its 
place. In fact. the combination naturally calls 
for a pump without valves. and when I came to 
investigate I found two styles of pumps being 
used, the centrifugal and a spiral pump that 
reminded me somewhat of Archimedes and his 
screw, and also called to mind an old Dutch patent 
on a pumping apparatus known as a “Water Scoop 
Wheel,” which was granted to Wm. Wheler in 1639. 


AN UNSETTLED QUESTION. 


I could have talked saw all day, and would 
probably have wound up by trying to persuade 
Mike he ought to get an automatic filer and take 
to filing his saws, but we got steered out on the 
road between the Oolitic and Hoosier mills where 
I kept poking around with interrogation points 
till I had him going on the subject of sap in stonc. 
I began ‘at the bottom, by asking him what wa; 
meant by the term “Oolitic,” which he explained 
was simply a general term used to designate the 
particular class of limestone found around Bed- 
ford. Then he explained that the terms “Blue” 
and “Buff” applied to the color, and that the 
color was due in some measure to chemical 
properties of the sap. and then the sap question 
started. Mike says that it takes about six weeks 
for an ordinary block of stone to dry out—free 
itself from sap—and after that he says it will 
absorb moisture to an extent, and dry out, too, 
but it never gets moisture in the stone the same 
as the sap. This sap question is one of the un- 
settled points about stone—there is a something 
there that the scientists have not yet explained 
to the satisfaction of all. 

A BIG STONE TURNING LATHE. 

Over at the Hoosier mill they have the biggest 
turning lathe in the diggings. It will turn eight 
feet in diameter and up to thirty feet long, and 
they turn out some beautiful work on it in the way 


of columns, posts, urns, etc. This turned work 
is packed in boxes in the grout or turnings that 
come off the work, and this led to a diseussion 
between Mike and me on the matter of freight ahd - 
packing turned stone. Mike says the stuff is con- 
venient, makes a good packing, and is cheaper in 
the end than buying excelsior, etc., even though 
it does weigh more, and I guess he is right, for 
stone is mighty heavy stuff to pack around, and 
this grout seems to do it mighty nicely, but I 
couldn’t get over the fact that it is paying freight 
on a lot of mighty heavy stuff that brings abso 
lutely nothing at the other end of the line. 

The office at the Hoosier mill is built of stone, 
and is nice enough to be in Chicago, instead of 
out among quarries. When we got to this office 
I met Dave Torphy, who has all the flesh belong- 
ing to himself, and apparently some that his 
brother John, over at the vther quarries, ought 
to have, and looks more like a brother of Mike 





A SAMPLE OF RUSTIC WORK. 
Made by John Naugie, of Bedford. 


Wallner than his own brother. He proposed to 
lead me around over the quarries a little, and 
show me the work they had cut out to do, but I 
begged off for the day and returned to my buggy 
and headed toward town. 


A DRY PLACE TO WALK. 

Just as we were crossing the railroad on the way 
back, I looked out and saw a trestle across the 
valley that was about seventy feet high, ap- 
parently, and over at the other end was a quarry, 
so I said, “Here’s a dry place to walk at last,” 
and out of the buggy I got and started across to 
the quarry. That’s the time the rain caught me, 
and the new umbrella I had just bought was back 
in the buggy. But I got across, and found my- 





THE FINISHED PRODUCT. 
View in the Finishing Department of the Furst-Kerber Cut Stone Co. 


self in the quarries of the Indiana-Bedford Stone 
Co., of which Mr. John A. Rowe is general man- 
ager. Mr. Rowe is also proprietor of a big rustic 
monumental works in town, which I visited next 
day, but I missed connection with him both times, 
much to my regret. 


A MULTITUDE OF STONE MILLS. 


On arriving back to town I found that there was 
almost a multitude of stone mills in town. The 
Climax Stone Co. has a mill near the works of 
John A. Rowe, and the Perry-Matthews-Buskirk 
Stone Co., not only have a mill of their own, but 
operate under lease the mill near the Monon 
Depot, known as the Bedford Sawed Stone Works. 
I found Mr. C. L. Newkirk in charge of this mill, 
and spent a pleasant half hour with him. He 
was getting out some steps for the new hotel over 
at French Lick that were 16 ft. 6 in. long, and it was 
a nice lot of stuff. He had a special long gang 
saw for this work—the longest I found any where 
in the diggings, and it differed from the ordinary 
gang in that the drive hitched to the middle of 
the frame on each side, instead of hitching to the 
center of the end as is customary. 

I spent another pleasant half hour at the works 
of the Furst-Kerber Cut Stone Co.. where I found 
Manager Carl Furst, who told me just to make my- 
self at home around the place. That’s one thing 
I like about a stone mill, you don’t see signs 
staring you in the face telling you to keep out. 
This company has a full complement of saws, 
planers, etc., in the mill, and then they have 
quite a large establishment on the other side of 
the tramway where they do hand-work, finish- 
ing. etc. 

From here I wandered into the plant of the 
Bedford Steam Stone Works, where I was just 
speculating on the general resemblance of the 
machine shop for stone work to the machine shop 
used for working iron, when my attention was 
attracted to a circular saw. On closer investiga- 
tion I found that it was an unusually heavy-gauge 
inserted-tooth saw about 30-in. in diameter. and 
set in an unusually rigid.frame. “This,” I thought, 
“looks a little more like busines in the way of 
sawing.” I found. on investigating, that it was 
used for sawing off blocks of stone of dimensions 
that were thin enough to come within its reach, 
and it does make much better time than the other 
saws, “but my! I know it’s hard on saw teeth.” 


ONE OF THE NEW ONES. 


One of the new stone industries of Bedford is the 
rustic Monumental Works of John Naugle, who 
came there about a year ago and has built up 
quite a nice shop. He and John A. Rowe repre- 
sent the rustic part of the industry. and both do 
a wholesale business exclusively. Mr. Rowe uses 
power and pneumatic hammers in his work, but 
Mr. Naugle does all his by hand. Both turn out 
excellent work, and Oolitic stone is quite exten- 
sively finding its way into new lines through their 
efforts. 

THE SEASONS OUTLOOK. 


I had a talk with Mr. Reed, manager of the 
Oolitic Stone Co., of Indiana, on the outlook, and 
he says that at present the outlook is very promis- 
ing, and it looks like all the stone men will have 
all they can do to take care of business. Still, 
he says there is plenty of time for these indica- 
tions to change before the summer building season 
gets in good shape, but he seemed to be feeling 
very good over the outlook ahead, and this seemed 
to be the general tone of all in the district—there 
was a general tone of stir and bustle to get things 
in shape for a big rush of business this season. 


STONE AND THE RAILWAY MAN. 


One of the best posted men in the stone business; 
from a railway standpoint in the country, is H. 
B. Radley, agent for the Monon at Bedford, who 
was of material assistance to me in my search for 
the stone industries, and also gave me some 
pointers on the industry. When asked about the 
quantity shipped out from Bedford annually, he 
said that in round numbers it would figure out 
about 12,000 carloads—cars of 30, 40 and 50 tons 
each—and that is a whole lot of stone, ain’t it? 


The Waterloo (Ia.) Stone Co. has secured con- 
tracts to furnish stone for a bridge for that city, 
and also for the sewer work being done by Con- 
tractor Wm. Horrabin. Barney Marsh has the 
bridge contract. 


T. G. Hanford, Whitewater, Wis., the Palmyra 
monument dealer, has sold a half-interest of his 
business to W. R. Cleland, of Miltro Junction, and 
in the future the firm will be known as Hanford 
& Cleland. 
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The Story of Salt, as Condensed from Advance 
Sheets of the Twelfth Census. 


The twelfth census report on salt shows 159 estab- 
lishments, with a total capitalization of $27,123,- 
364.00, which represents the value of the lands, 
buildings, machinery, tools, implements, and the 
live capital utilized, but does not include the 
capital stock of any of the manufacturing corpora- 
tions engaged in the business. The value of the 
products is returned at $7,966,897.00, to produce 
which involved an outlay of $499,748.00 for salaries 
of officials, clerks, etc.; $1,911,140.00 for wages; 
$760,539.00 for miscellaneous expenses, including 
rent, taxes, etc.; and $3,335,922.00 for materials 
used, mill supplies, freight and fuel. It is not to 
be assumed, however, that the difference between 
the aggregate of these sums and the value of the 
products is, in any sense, indicative of the profits 
in the manufacture of salt during the census 
year. The census schedule takes no cognizance of 
the cost of selling manufactured articles, or of 
interest on capital invested, or of the mercantile 
losses incurred in the business, or of depreciation 
in plant. The value of the product given is the 
value as obtained or fixed at the works. 

On the history of the salt industry in the United 
States, it is said that the first efforts were made 
in Virginia as early as 1620, and another early 
effort was at Plymouth, Mass., in 1624. Both these 
efforts consisted in taking sea water and evaporat- 


ing it for the salt deposit, and neither seems to- 


have met with any marked success. In fact, the 
first early efforts that show any mark of success, 
and these were so partly by stress of circumstances, 
were made during the Revolutionary War around 
New Bedford and on Cape Cod. The work at these 
places continued till after the War of 1812, when 
imported salt seems to have choked the life out of 
them for a while. In the latter years of the 
Eighteenth Century we began to make salt from 
other sources than sea water, and from this may 
properly date the beginning of the salt industry. 
Some salt is said to have been made in Penn- 
sylvania as early as 1784, and the first salt pro- 
duced in New York was in 1788. The first salt 
furnace, in what is now West Virginia, was built 
on the Kanawha River, near the present site of 
Charleston, in 1797, and the following year salt was 
being produced in Ohio at what is known as the 
Old Scioto Works. 


California. 


The first salt produced in California seems to 
have been a natural product that accumulated in 
a number of sink-holes in the tide lands around 
Alameda Bay. This was only a matter of a few 
bushels yearly, which the Spaniards, Mexicans 
and Indians gathered regularly up till about 1852, 
when the lands were purchased by parties who 
built levees for a better detention of sea water so 
as to increase the output. Other levees were added 
year after year till such a quantity of salt was 
being produced that the price dropped down as 
low as $2.00 a ton.’ In 1864, the Crystal Salt Works 
were built, and this seems to mark the first effort 
to improve the quality of the salt. The manner 
of making salt there under the later process is 
described as follows: “The land having been 
cleared of grass and weeds is first diked with a 
good levee three or four feet high. It is then 
partitioned off into reservoirs of different sizes 
for receiving and evaporating the water. Crystal- 
lizing vats are excavated, and platforms for stack- 
ing the salt are built. The ground is principally 
peat overlying blue clay; the crystallizing ponds are 
dug in the peat, of which enough is left to form 
a bottom or carpet in the pond, the salt crystals 
being readily removed from the peat flour. There 
are usually seven evaporating reservoirs to a 
plant, the brine being drawn from one to another 
as it strengthens and decreases in volume by 
evaporation. The last three are called lime ponds, 
because large quantities of gypsum and other 
matter, precipitiated before the salt, settles in 
them. The brine is retained in the seventh 
reservoir until it reaches a density of twenty-five 
degrees, Baume. When this strength of brine is 


obtained, the. crystallizing ponds are filled to.a 
depth of ten to twelve inches and the brine 
evaporated until twenty-nine degrees by the hydro- 
meter is reached. The mother liquor is then drawn 
off and the salt is gathered up and conveyed to 
warehouses to drain. This completes the solar 


-process.” 


The principal salt works of California are 
located on San Francisco Bay, but salt is also 
produced at other points in the State. There isa 
salt works at Salton, in Riverside county, in the 
Colorado Desert, at National City; a small amount 
of rock salt has been mined in San Bernardino 
county, also near Stites, and at Black Lake. 


Michigan. 


Michigan was for a number of years the leading 
State of the Union in the manufacture of salt. Its 
salt springs were used by the Indians, but salt 
manufacture is of comparatively recent date. On 
March 4, 1838, the governor of the State approved 
an act directing the State geologist to bore for salt 
at one or more of the salt springs. An appropria- 
tion of $3,000.00 was made for the purpose, and 
the State geologist was directed to report. the .re- 
sult of his investigation to the next session of 
the legislature. The report was made January 1, 
1839, and states: “The brine springs of our State, 
like those of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia 
(now West Virginia), emanate from a rock which 
lies deep, being covered with a mass of rock and 
earthly matter which it is necessary to penetrate. 
In this respect they differ most essentially from 
those of New York.” Other work was done by the 
State in 1840, 1841 and 1842, but no satisfactory 
results. were obtained. — 

It remained for private enterprise to establish 
the industry in the Saginaw Valley. The first well 
was bored in 1859, at what is now East Saginaw. 

The census report covering the fiscal year end- 
ing May 31, 1860, gives the production for the State 
as 472 barrels. This was the beginning of an 
important industry, but irregularities in manu- 
facture soon developed the necessity of a State salt 
inspection, and 2 law was enacted in 1869, estab- 
lishing the office of State Salt Inspector. By this 
time the industry had developed so that the produc- 
tion amounted to over 550,000 barrels. 

The census report for 1870 shows that the pro- 
duction in Michigan amounted to 796,263 barrels; 
in 1880 it was 2,485,177 barrels; in 1890 it was 
3,729,111 barrels; and in 1899 it was 5,206,510 
barrels. 

Nevada. 


There were three establishments in the State of 
Nevada engaged in this industry in 1899. No 
production was reported for this State at any 
previous census. The salt is made from brine 
springs, a portion of it being used locally for 
domestic purposes, or for the reduction of silver 
in works using the chlorination process. The 
entire production was obtained by solar evapora- 
tion. 

Illinois. 

There is only one establishment reported from 
Illinois, and that is located at St. John, in Perry 
county. 4 

(To be continued.) 
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The Seneca Lake Salt Co., Montous Falls, N. Y., 
is to be reorganized. 

At a meeting of the Salina Solar Coarse Salt 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., A. A. Howlett was elected 
secretary. 

The salt mines at Rex, Switzerland, have been 
worked for 348 years and the profits foot up $75,- 
000.00 a year. 


The Menasha Ice and Fuel Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
has been incorporated with $10,000.00 capital 
stock. It will deal in salt, coal, wood, etc. 


A. Henquent, of Ferguson, Okla., owns land in 
Blaine County, located at the head of Salt Creek, 
where he proposes to erect extensive salt works. 


The Federal Salt Co., San Francisco, Cal., have 
at last secured control of the valuable salt marshes 
of Mount Eden, which it has been after for some 
time. 

A New York company, which is now being form- 
ed for the purpose at Columbia, Tex., will mine the 
salt discovered on Damon Mound, fourteen miles 
from Columbia. 

The Port Huron Salt Co. have some new pack- 
ages of salt on the market now, and they are at- 
tracting much attention by their neatness and 
handiness. 


The Sheboygan-Port Huron Salt Transportation 


Co., Sheboygan, Wis., was recently organized with 
incorporators as follows, Peter Reiss, .Gus-Hutte 
and John ‘R, Reiss, with a capital. stock -of $45,- 
000.00. : : 4 en's 


The L. J. Petit Salt Co. recently transferred its 
accounts, business and pri 
tional Salt Co., of New Jersey. Mr. John C. Post, 


who has been with the Petit Salt Co. for sixteen 


years, will be in charge of the business. 


The Western Salt Co., San -Diego, Cal., was re-. 


cently incorporated, with a capital stock of $200,- 
000.00, and the manufacture of salt is to be com- 
menced on a large scale. Graham. E. Babcock is to 
be manager and principal director. 


At a meeting of the directors of the American 
Electrolytic Co. in Boston recently it was decided 
to move their offices from Boston to Warsaw. 
They have rented a suite of rooms in the new 
postoffice building and will take possession at once. 


The cubical contents of the mountain of salt 
in the foothills of the Pyrenees, near Cardona, 
Spain, has been computed and its weight estimated 
at 500,000,000 tons. Columbia’s mountain of salt, 
which was exposed by a landslide in 1870, is much 
smaller. 


Mr. Dave Sayers has just returned from a trip 
to Woods County, Oklahoma, where he and Maj. 
Joseph Herrin, E. B. Jacobs, A. A. Cass, of Carter- 
ville and others, have bought 320 acres and have 
leased 160 additional acres of salt land. It is the 
pager ic of the owners to incorporate and build 
a plant. 


The Kanawha Salt Works Co., Lexington, Ky., 
has leased from Gus Luigart a part of the old 
canning factory, and will establish-a distributing 
depot ,here for the firm. Salt will be shipped by 


. the carload and the plant will give employment 


to quite a force. Operations will be commenced as 
soon as it can be equipped. 


The following trustees were elected at a meeting 
of the officers of the Geddes Coarse Salt Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., recently: Horace K. White, James 
J. Belden, Horace White, Andrew White and 
Ernest I. White. At a subsequent meeting the 
following officers were elected: President, Horace 
K. White; vice president, Horace White; secretary- 
treasurer, Andrew S. White. 


The Pacific Coast Salt Co. has been organized by 
A. S. White and others,.of New York, with a capi- 
tal stock of $500,000.00, to enter the West Coast 
salt fields. The officers are at 26 Broadway, N. Y., 
but they have also secured headquarters in San 
Francisco, and it is said they will begin work at 
once. Mr. White was formerly president of the 
National Salt Co. 


The Victoria Co. has been organized at Hast 
Tawas, Mich., with a capital stock of $250,000.00 
to manufacture salt, chemicals, etc. 
stock is divided as follows: Chairman, Charles 
Montague, Caro, Mich., $50,000.00; treasurer, Ed- 
ward F. Loud, Au Sable, $50,000.00; vice chairman, 
Julius Freud, Detroit, $50,000.00; Elliott G. 
Stevenson, trustee, $50,000.00; and, secretary, John 
F. Wilmot, Detroit, $50,000.00. 


The Italian Consul-General in New York, Mr. G. 
Branchi, has received word from the Italian Gov- 
ernment that the salt crop having been abundant 
this year in Sardinia, a large surplus will be avail- 
abel for export.. Mr. Branchi says that the princi- 
pal salt producing sections in Italy are Cagliari, 
in Sardinia, and Trapani, Sicily. He said the sur- 
plus over and above what-will be required for 
home consumption will amount to about 25,000 
tons in Sardinia alone. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the National 
Salt Co., held at New York, March 27, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, N. S. 
Beardslee, Scranton; vice president, Joy Morton, 
Chicago; secretary-treasurer, M. B. Fuller, Scran- 
ton; assistant treasurer, F. W. Relyea, Scranton; 
assistant secretary, W. B. Putney, Jr., New York. 
The report of the company for 1901 shows that 
dividends of $651,171.00 were paid from the sur- 
plus of $778,949.00 carried over from 1900. The 
surplus at the end of 1901 was but $29,888. 
During the course of the meeting it was stated 
that one reason for the decreased earnings was 
that there has been a heavy over-production of 
salt. It was said the former high prices of the 
company had induced numerous salt plants to 
spring up, producing a large surplus of production 
over consumption; and as a result materially re- 
ducing the price of the product. The National 
Salt Co. is at present carrying about 500,000 tons. 
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Some Phosphate History. 


It may seem an odd fact to contemplate at first, 
but the development of the phosphate industry 
of the South owes much to the cotton industry, 
and, of course, the cotton industry owes much to 
the phosphates of the South. The cotton growers 
have been extensive purchasers of fertilizers on 
the one -hand, which is one of the essentials to 
the growth of an industry (purchasers); and on 
the other hand is the large production of cotton- 
seed meal—the utilization of the cottonseed.. The 
principal fertilizer manufactured, especially in 
Alabama, is a combination of cottonseed meal 
with ground phosphates, and thus it is that one 
industry has helped the other—and helped itself 
meantime. 

The First Discovery. 

South Carolina takes first place historically in 
the development of the phosphate industry, and 
held first place in importance till Florida opened 
up, and later Tennessee came along and the fame 
of South Carolina was overshadowed. Prof. 
Francis S. Holmes is credited with the discovery 
of phosphate rock in South Carolina, in 1837, 
though he was not able to demonstrated its value 
until 1867, in which year the first phosphate min- 
ing and manufacturing company was formed. For 
twenty years from that date South Carolina was 
the main source of the world’s supply of phos- 
phate—the other sources were Algeria and Tunis, 
in North Africa. 

Florida Comes In. 

Phosphate rock was discovered in Florida in 
1888, but it was a year later before the industry 
began to make itself felt in the world. This was 
something of a disturbing element to the industry 
in South Carolina, and there was for a time a 
slight decline in the production, but the cotton in- 
dustry soon began to make itself felt, in the 
manner spoken of above, so that the industry in 
South Carolina has managed to hold its own in the 
end, notwithstanding that other States have since 
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‘A PHOSPHATE-ROCK HOUSE. 


come into the field. In Florida the industry has 
developed very rapidly, turning out a product in 
1900 valued at $555,394.00, and in 1899 the State 
exported 444,000 long tons, the total production 
in the State ‘for that year being double the product 
of South Carolina, and nearly half of. the produc- 
tion of the whole country. 
Where Authorities Differ a Little. 

Authorities differ a little about the discovery of 
phosphate rock in Tennessee. Lucius P. Brown, 
in writing of the phosphate-rock deposits of Tenn- 
essee, in the Engineering Magazine, in October, 
1896 (from which we have obtained the illustra- 
tions in this article), says that the phosphatic 
character of the kidney deposits were known for 
several years before the. discovery of the true 
nature of the bedded deposits. These were dis- 
covered in 1893, by a couple of gentlemen of 
Linden, Tenn., who were prospecting for coal. A 
Mr. Harder, living near Palestine, Lewis county, 
sent them samples of peculiar-looking rock, which 
were sent for analysis to Mr. J. C. Wharton, of 
Nashville, Tenn., who found the greater portion 
of them to be black shale, but discovered among 
the lot a piece of high-grade phosphate rock. 
When the two gentlemen got this report they set 
to work to develop phosphate mines, and the 


year 1894, saw three companies organized and 


‘ marked the beginning of shipments from the 
* State. From this start the industry has spread 


out temarkably, and in 1900, the State geologist 
estimated that there were 2,800 square miles of 
territory in the State in which there were phos- 
phate beds. This undoubtedly relates to such beds 
as_are commercially available, for there are other 
deposits of too low a grade to work, which are 
nevertheless of material importance to the State. 
It is said that this underlying strata, which is 
classed geologically as belonging in the Trenton 
limestones, has much to do with the surpassing 
fertility of the “blue grass” regions of Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 
Two Kinds of Deposits. 

There aré two kinds of phosphate deposits, the 
nodular and the bedded, which are classed geolog- 
ically as belonging to the Devonian formations. 
The former are the kidney deposits referred to 
above, whose nature had been known for some 
time before the discovery*of the nature of the 
bedded formations. The kidney deposits are valu- 


able for the manufacture of acid phosphate, but 
are not found in sufficient quantities in Tennessee 





A MINE ENTRANCE. 


to work after alone, so are only gathered up in 
connection with mining for the bedded formaton. 
Of the latter formation, Dr. Stafford described it 
as follows: “In addition to the kidneys at the 
top, the Chattanooga shale has, immediately be- 
low it, very generally a dark gray bituminous, 
fetid sandstone, usually fine-grained and from a 
few inches to fifteen feet in thickness. In Wayne, 
Hardin, and in the Southern part of Lewis county 
this sandstone is often thick enough to be quite 
conspicious, forming ledges along the slopes of 
the hills and sometimes small local plateaus. 
North and East of Wayne and Lewis the sand- 
stone below the shale is not so thick; in fact, it 
very often measures but the fraction of a foot.” 
Is Mistaken for Sandstone. 

It seems that this deposit is very often mistaken 
as sandstone, and it does sometimes run out, so to 
speak, and becomes sandstone instead of phosphate, 
but even the phosphate rock has" been used for 
building purposes—for chimneys, and even houses. 
And yet it is something of a limestone; at least, 
the later discoveries, at Mount Pleasant, Tenn., is 
said to a concentration of a highly phosphatic 
limestone, known as Capitol limestone, because 
the State capitol is built of it. This concentration 
seems to have been affected by both leaching and 
segregation, and it is said the process is going on 
even now, so there is more forming while what 
is already formed is being worked up. 

The Future of the Industry. 

The phosphate industry is not by any means 
confined to the three States named in this article, 
for there are phosphate deposits scattered all along 
the coast from New Jersey to Texas, and deposits 
have been found in North Carolina, Arkansas, 
Virginia and Georgia, but that described here is 
fairly representative of the industry, and the sta- 
tistics are not at hand on the exact extent of the in- 
dustry. In another article in this issue will be found 
some interesting matter about the possible expan- 
sion of the foreign market for phosphates. The 
foreign market is already of healthy proportions, 
the exports for 1901 being 567,528 tons, an in- 
crease over 1900, snd this increase may be im- 
proved on in the present year. In fact the outlook 
for the phosphate industry seems very promising, 
both at home and abroad, and it will add ma- 
terially to the progress and prosperity of the 
South. 


The Phosphate Outlook in Spain. 


Consul-General Julius G. Lay writes from 
Barcelona as follows regarding the market for 
phosphates in Spain: 


“The trade in phosphates keeps steady pace with 
the manufacture of fertilizers. The article is also 
largely -employed- in- making dynamite and other 
explosives. 

“Up to the present, Algeria has furnished almost 
the entire supply from its vast deposits near the 
Tunisian frontier, the prosphates being shipped 
from the port of Bone, usually in a ground state, 
as, I believe, only one of two firms in Spain possess 
the necessary grinding plant. 

“Small sailing vessels bring the phosphate to 
this country in two strengths of 58 to 63 per cent. 
and 63 to 70 per cent. of tribasic phosphate of 
lime; and as with a favorable wind these vessels 
can be depended on to reach a Mediterranean port 
in three or four days, and can be chartered at 
freights varying from 6 to 7 franes ($1.157 to 
$1.351) per ton, the advantage of the Algerian 
over the American phosphate in this respect is at 
once apparent. Manufacturers are at the same time 
fully alive to the value of;the Florida rock phos- 
phate, but as I understand this is at present 
shipped in the rock only, consumers of phosphate 
unprovided with a grinding plant are unable to use 
it—a fact worthy of consideration on the part of 
shippers from the United States. 

“Notwithstanding the drawbacks of distance and 
heavy freights, the Florida article has a certain 
consumption in Spain, and has given such good 
results in one or two instances that some manu- 
facturers have decided to use it altogether in 
future. : 

“Business in phosphates is likely to increase, 
and I am informed that important works are in 
course of construction in one of the Northwest 
provinces, which will require a large supply of 
the article. Our shippers should therefore care- 
fully study the question of freights, and if these 
can be reduced so as to compete with those from 
Algeria, America may look forward to a good 
share of this trade. 


Foreign Market for American Phosphates. 


ANTWERP, February 6, 1902.—I would call atten- 
t'on of those interested to an article of export 
from the United States in which the trade has of 
late developed to such dimension as to lead to the 
opinion that the business is destined to a large 
cxpansion. Reference is made to what is termed 
the rock phosphate of Florida; as well as to a cer- ° 
tain quality called the Tennessee variety, coming, 
I understand, from the State of the same name. An 





A VIEW ON DUCK RIVER, 


individual engaged in the importation of the sub- 
stance states that about 25,000 tons arrived here 
during the last two months, and that contracts are 
out at present for something like 20,000 tons of the 
Florida variety and for about 17,000 tons of the 
Tennessee, to arrive shortly. 

This business, my informant states, is done 
through a Liverpool house and the transportation 
costs from 14s. 6d. to 16s. ($3.42 to $4.19) per ton 
from Pensacola. The freight is considered an ex- 
cellent one for steamers from our Southern ports, 
inasmuch as it furnishes excellent ballast, and 
vessels can ordinarily obtain additional cargoes of 
cotton and light bulky substances to make the 
voyage profitable. 

It will be understood that the substance referred 
be is imported in the crude state and pulverized 

ere. 

My informant further states that there is noth- 
ing on the market to compare with the product 
above named, in cases where a high fertilizing 
power is demanded, and taking prevailing prices 
into consideration. 

For ordinary purposes, this country as well as 
France produces a sufficient supply, but the variety 
produced in our country seems destined to replace 
the guano of Peru and the nitrates of Chile. He 
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also states that France alone last year imported 
something over 200,000 tons and this year will 
probably take 100,000 tons more, while the-demand 
from Baltic ports is also on the increase. 

This subject is a matter which should prove of 
interest to capitalists contemplating the resuscita- 
tion of our merchant marine. 

Geo. F. Lincoin, Consul-General. 








With the breaking up of the winter season there 
has been remarkable activity in the Mt. Pleasant, 
Tenn., phosphate fields. It-is reported that the 
Central Phosphate Co. shipped during the last 
seven days of March more than 3,000 tons of rock 
and has already received this year more orders 
than during the whole of last year. The Petrified 
Phosphate Co., the Blue: Grass Phosphate Co., and 
the Columbia Phosphate Co. are working full 
time and the Howard and International companies 
are also working their plants to full capacity. 


Armour & Co., of Chicago, have leased property 
at Wilmington, N. C., for a warehouse for a mix- 
ing plant for fertilizers. It is said they will also 
erect a fertilizer factory. 


The Marietta Guano Co., of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been succeeded by the Marietta Fertilizer Co., the 
new compaly having purchased the plant and 
equipments of the former concern. 


It is reported that R. L. Martin has bought 
phosphate lands near Weir Park, Fla., for Chicago 
parties who will develop the industry. 


The Bastrop (La.) Oil and Fertilizer Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $50,000.00. 
Cc. L. Wortham, of that place, is one of the in- 
terested parties. 

One of the largest phosphate sales on record 
for years was recently made in Ocala, Fla. J. 
Buttgenbach & Co. bought Edward Holder’s new 
plant and forty acres of land, one and one-half 
miles from Dunnellton. Purchase price was in the 
neighborhood of $100,000.00. It is said to be one 
of the best equipped plants in that section. : 


Emery in Greece and Turkey. 


Consul Rufus W. Lane, at Smyrna, gives the 
following account of the emery stone industries 
in Greece and Turkey: 

“The Island of Naxos, embraced in the Greek 
Archipelago, is situated about 100 miles southeast 
of the Pirzeus. Its inhabitants are supported 
almost entirely by working the emery mines, of 
which there are two. The Greek Government is 
the owner and proprietor of these mines, but they 
are worked exclusively by the natives of the island. 
The Government has extire charge of the sale of 
the ore and buys the crude product from the Naxos 
miners at 2% francs (48 cents) per cwt. of 112 
pounds. * The ore. is transported: tothe neighbor- 
ing Island »* Syra at Government expense, and is 
there sold on the wharf at 106% frances ($20.55) 
per French ton of 1,000 kilograms (2,204.6 pounds). 
Two years ago, an American company attempted 
to secure a monopoly of the industry and made an 
offer to the Greek Government to buy 7,000 tons 
per year for ten.years 881064 francs ($20.55) per 
ton, but for some.reason the arrangement fell 
through. “The total annual consumption of Naxos 
emery is frcm 5,000 to 6,500 tons. Of this, the 
United States takes-1,500 to 2,000 tons, and Europe 
from 4.000 to 5,000 tons. The Naxos mines have 
never been leased. 

Turkey has many emery mines scattered along 
the coast of the Mediterranean and near-by islands. 
Those of importance in the neighborhood of 
Smyrna are at Baltizik, Azizieh, Cosbounar, and 
Kuluk. Some of the Turkish mines are the 
property of the Turkish Government, but many of 
them are owned and operated by local companies 
and by single individuals. The total annual ex- 
ports of Smyrna emery stone range from 17,000 to 
20,000 tons. of which 10,000 tons go to America and 
the balance to Europe. The corundum found in 
the Turkish emery stone varies from 40 to 57 per 
cent.. with the exception of Kuluk emery stone, 
which is said to contain about 37 per cent. Corun- 
dum in the Naxos stone is reputed to run as high 
as 60 per cent. The prices of Smyrna stone vary 
with the quality from $14.00 to $20.00 per ton 
f. o. b. Smyrna. I am credibly informed that 
no eméry can be produced f. o. b. Smyrna for less 
than $12.50. The Kuluk stone is shipped from the 
port of Kuluk, and is brought down from the 
neighboring mountains by camels. This stone is 
quoted f. o. b. Kuluk at $10.00 to $12.00 per ton. 
Turkish stone is not “treated” after leaving the 
mine, except by hand picking; it is never washed 
er crushed. 


ROCK PRODUCTS. 








Asphalt. 




















The Southern Paving Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has been awarded a contract for paving streets 
with asphalt. 


Mr. David J. Evans is figuring on establishing a 
plant for the manufacture of asphalt blocks at 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Green River Asphalt Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
has increased its saviin} stock from $100,000.00 to 
$250,000.00. 


The Texas and Calitornia Oil Refining Co. are 
to build an oil and asphalt refining plant at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Columbus, Ohio, is figuring on a lot of street 
improvements, the most of which, it is said, will 
be asphalt work. 


The Sebastian Asphalt and Mining Co., of Fort 
Smith, Ark., was recently incorporated with a 
capital stock of $250,000.00. 


The Board of Public Improvements, of St. Louis, 
Mo., are figuring on doing considerable asphalt 
paving during the summer. 


Newspaper reports say that the property owners 
of East Superior Street, Duluth, Minn., are tired 
of experimenting with cedar and brick paving, and 
have declared for asphalt. 


It is reported from Salt Lake City that Mr. R. A. 
Kirker has made a trip Fast to raise some $15,- 
000.00, with which to develop the asphaltum prop- 
erty of the Hydrocarbon Co. of that city. 


The Union Mutual Oil and Asphalt Co. has been 
organized at Austin, Tex., to develop the asphaltum 
beds of St. Jo., Montague county, with a capital 
stock of $150,000.00. A careful investigation will 
be made of the deposits, to decide upon a location 
for a plant to cost $30,000.00, which the company 
proposes to build. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Co. has secured a 
contract to do $5,529.64 worth of asphalt paving at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. There was more work to let, 
on which the Ayers Asphalt Paving Co. came in 
with bids, and the matter wound up im a discus- 
sion of the relative merits of Trinidad and Cali- 
fornia asphalt, the result being that the board 
having the matter in charge postponed the letting 
of the contract to consider the matter. 


Committees representing the bond holders of 
the National Asphalt Co. and the Asphalt Co. of 
America, which recently passed into the hands of 
a receiver, met at Philadelphia March 27 to con- 
sider the report of the Audit Committee of New 
York, which has been examining the books of 
these companies for 1900 and 1901. At the con- 
clusion of the meetings Henry W. Biddle, of the 
American committee, issued a statement, in which 
it is shown that, although with an authorized 
capitalization aggregating $58,000,000.00 and fixed 
charges of $2,150,000.00 a year, the actual net 
earnings of the companies for the last two years 
have been less than $700,000.00, or an average of 
$350,000.00 a year. The condition is, in part, ex- 
plained by the statement that extraordinary ex- 
penses have been met in Venezuela, and that one 
of the underlying companies, the National Con- 
tracting Co., has made heavy losses. The National 
Asphalt Co. was formed under New Jersey laws, 
May 3, 1900. This company absorbed the Asphalt 
Co. of America and others, including the Penn- 
sylvania Asphalt Paving Co., the Gilson Asphaltum 
Co., the New Jersey Mexican Asphalt Co. and the 
Manhattan Trap Rock Co. The Asphalt Co. of 
America was the result of a consolidation in July, 
1899, of several other companies. 


There seems to be considerable stir toward de- 
veloping the asphalt resources of the Indian 
Territory this spring. The Sebastian Asphalt and 
Mining Co. has been organized at Fort Smith, 
Ark., and will go to work as soon as a permit can 
be secured. Its members are A. D. Morris, presi- 
dent; Wharton Carnall, vice president; W. O. 
Caldwell, secretary and treasurer. The other mem- 
bers of the company are M. E. Futrall, T. H. R. 





Johnson and E. J. Bomford. For six months these- 
gentlemen have been investigating these mines. 


in the Indian Territory and are about to realize 
their best hopes now for success. President Morris 
has given out the following statement to the 
newspapers: “Well, we are waiting patiently for 
the return of our papers from Washington. Of 
course, we have to get a permit from the govern- 
ment before we can touch the land in that Terri- 
tory. We organized last Tuesday, and were pretty 


certain that we would get the permission from the- 


government to mine before we organized. I can’t 
say how long it will be before we get the papers 
back, but when we do receive the permit we will 
begin operations at once, for everything else is in 
readiness for work. For six months we have been 
investigating these mines, and would have taken 
action sooner but that dreaded octopus, commonly 
called the trust, got hold of the asphalt business 
and put a damper on our hopes for awhile. We 
have no cause to fear for them now, however, for 
they tried to overdo the thing and were unable 
to declare a dividend and went to the wall. There 
is nothing now that I can see that will mar the 
success of the venture, provided the government 
grants our request, which I am quite certain it. 
will do. We have two veins out in the Indian 
Territory, each five feet thick and it assays 21 
per cent. pure asphalt. This is very fine, you 
know, and we are feeling good over our prospects.” 





The Feldspar and [ica Industries of Maine. 


The report of the industrial and labor statistics 
of Main for 1901 says of the feldspar, mica and 
tourmaliné industries of the State, that while they 
are not yet classed among the leading industries, 
yet for many years mines have been worked in a 
small way, and at the present time the capital in- 
vested in the three industries is $100,000.00, and 
the number of men employed is 100. There are 
possibilities and probabilities of expansion in “al 
of them, and especially in the mining and grinding 
of feldspar. 

Mining and Grinding Feléspar. 

One of the feldspar institutions of Maine is the 
Trenton Flint and Spar Co., which was 
at Trenton, N. J., in hae g with a iit a cepted 
000.00, and began work Me., in 
and is yet operating, Save bas had an n inereased cal 
for their product from. 
Mica Co. has been 





Topsham—and the grinding is a tedious process, 
a done by attrition, in which flint pebbles. are 
u % 


The Mica industry. 
Only two mica mines are being 


Mica, in Paris, is said to have furnished the first | 


mica for commercial purposes in the State, in 
1871, and for several years mica mining was 
carried on there, but later the operators turned 
their attention exclusively to tourmalines and 
other gems, and let the mica mining drop. The 
Consolidaed Mica Co., of Boston, Mass., one of the 
largest companies in the country, has several mica 
mines in Oxford county, but is only now operating 
one, which is situated at Rumford Point. During 
the year 1901, a mica mine was opened on what 
is called Hedgehog Mountain, at Peru, which is 
operated by the Big Gem Mica Co., which was 
organized at Portland for the purpose, with the 
following officers: J. M. Gooding, Portland, presi- 
dent; Geo. A. Storer. Brunswick, vice president; 
Philip J. Larrabee, Portland, secretary-treasurer. 
It would seem that there ought to be plenty of 
room for the mica industries to expand, for a 
large part of the mica used in this country is im- 
ported from India. It is said, too, that the mica 
found in Hedgehog Mountain is Repair to the 
imported article. 
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John Palen & Son have opened up a quarry at 
Martinsville, Ky 


N. G. Smith has bought a flint mill and will de- 
velop flint quarries at Conowirgo, Md. 


The Turkeyfoot Stone Co. has resumed opera- 
tions at the quarry North of Akron, Ohio. 


The Delaware Granite and Mining Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., will resume active operations at its quar- 
ries right away. 


Mr. Craig, who is proprietor of the New Pink 
Granite Quarries at Niantic, Conn., is expected to 
have it opened up soon. 


Sylvester Schleicher and James P. Kern have 
leased the Locke slate vein at Slatesdale, Pa., and 
will open a new quarry. 


John Johndrow, Steubenville, Ohio, has leased a 
stone quarry and will now have the advantage of 
his own quarry in getting out stone. 


Henry Mosher has leased the Cunard quarry, at 
Fulton, Ohio, which has been closed down some 
years, and will operate it this year. 


The Blue Mountain Granite Company has been 
formed by capitalists of Waynesboro, Pa., to de- 
velop and operate near Mira Furnace. 


A bluestone was quarried recently near Stevens’ 
Point, by Travis & Kingsbury, measuring 8 ft. 
wide, 28 ft. lore and weighing fourteen tons. 


_ Liberson, Innes & Crickershank, of Barre, Vt., 
have been installing new machinery in their quar- 
ries recently among which is a new brick derrick. 


L. E. Marion, box 268, New Iberia, La., and 
will develop marble quarries, and also 
add machinery for sawing and polishing marble. 


It is said that Mr. Chené, of Waupaca, Wis., will 
employ about fifty stone cutters at his quarry this 
» besides other help which will be neces- 
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R. L. Sharp Stone Co., Sugar Grove, Ohio, 
} shut down for a little more than a month 
the real cold. weather, but is now going 


if 


Operations will soon be commenced at the 
quarry by The Carlyle Rock Crushing 
= BR ggg quarry is one mile South of Woodstock, 


It is rumored that the Hinchliffe quarries at 
Mounts Adams and Eve will soon be started up 
again. They will turn out stone for the rebuilding 
of Patterson, N. J. 


A 


_ 


London reports tell us a story about Thos. 

pgs he pre temo pig oe. has a scheme 
ment , reland by opening u 

‘the Donegal Granite quarries. a 


It is said that the Erie Railroad Co. is purchas- 
ing a quarry at Scio, N. Y., known as the. Wright 
Quarry, where it is quarrying material for road 


L 


ng Bros., of Milwaukee, Wis., have 

t the Welch Quarry, at Lannon, Wis., where 

will erect a crushing plant. Nelse Larsen 
superintend the quarry for them. 


The Neenah (Wis.) Stone Quarry is being pump- 
ed out preparatory to beginning operations, quar- 
rying and crushing stone for the city streets, and 
they expect to have much to do this summer. 


The Leesville Stone Co., near Bucyrus, Ohio, is 
getting its quarries in shape for work and will 
put four gangs at work at the beginning of the 
season, and will probably start others later. 


The Maiden Lime Rock Co. has been incorpo- 
Tated by Wm. Denny, J. R. Thompson and Arthur 
Smith, with a capital of $5,000.00. They will carry 
-on operations in Butte, Mont. 


i 


PRUDU . 
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The City Quarry, Montreal, Canada, will be 
opened soon. It has been closed about four years. 
It formerly furnished excellent stone which was 
crughed and put on the roads. 


Hamilton Stone and Quarry Co. has been buying 
new and improved machinery for their quarry at 
the intersection of the L. E. & W. and C. R. & M. 
Railways, east of Muncie, Ind. 


L. T. Kurtz, E. E. Marshall and W. M. Leslie, 
of New Castle, Pa., and Thos. Black, of Eastbrook, 
Pa., have bought 150 acres of land at Eastbrook 
and will open up quarries this spring. 


G. C. Sturgiss, J. A. Martin, E. T. Schultz and 
others have organized the Decoker Creek Stone 
and Sand Co., at Morgantown, W. Va., with a 
capital of $25,000.00, to do mining and quarrying. 


J. R. Finley and others have formed a company 
to operate the Bingham fluor-spar mines at Marion, 
Ky., and have purchased a new outfit of ma- 
chinery, including hoisting outfit. 


R. J. Stuart, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., has re- 
cently beught improved machinery for his quarry 
in order to make it one of the most complete 
plants of the kind in the country. 


Contractors Eldrige & Sterritt, of Ossining, N. 
Y., are building a monastery near Peekskill, and 
they are very actively at work at the St. Gabriel’s 
quarries near that place getting out material. 


E. R. Haldridge & Co., of Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
representing Pittsburg capitalists, have purchased 
400 acres of Ganister stone cuarries at Barre, 
Huntington County, and will ship the entire out- 
put to Pittsburg. 


Mr. Geo. A. Gregg, who has been with the La- 
Grande Quarry Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, has pur- 
chased an interest in quarries of Smith & Hazler 
at Cedar Rapids, and will become associated in 
the business there. 


The Decker Creek Sand and Stone Co. has been 
incorporated at Morgantown, Va., for mining and 
quarrying. The incorporators are G. C. Sturgiss, 
J. A. Martin, E. T. Schultz and others. Capital 
stock, $25,000.00. 


A company of Boston and New York men under 
the name of Maine Coast Granite Co., have bought 
an extensive amount of quarries at South Brookes- 
ville, Maine, and it is expected that they will open 
up operations this spring on a large scale. 


Mann & Brown, who are prominent stone con- 
tractors of Denver, Colo., have leased ground at 
Lyons, Colo., and will open a stone quarry where 
they expect to be getting out ten cars a day by 
the middle of April. 


Messrs. Harrison & Deitz are said to be very 
busy at their quarries at Wilmington, Del., these 
days. They have been cleaning off a lower ledge 
of rock preparatory to quarrying on a more exten- 
sive scale. Their quarries are limestone. 


The Maguire Quarry, near Kingston, N. Y., 
and which was operated last year by the Kings- 
ton Limestone Quarry and Contfacting Co., was 
recently sold to Eugene Beales, who will resume 
operations about the last of March. 


The Swift Creek Granite Co. has been organized 
by W. Richardson and W. A. Howard, who have 
opened a quarry and erected a crushing plant, 
and are reported as now turning out 300 tons a 
day. 

Geo. Craig and others of Galesburg, IIl., have 
recently been on a trip in Northern Georgia in- 
vestigating prospective black marble quarries. 
Mr. Craig and his associates propose to organize 
a company to work in that vicinity provided their 
further investigations prove satisfactory. 


A company, named the Lake George Marble Co., 
has begun operations in developing marble de 
posits of Warrensburg, N. Y. Plans have been 
completed for putting in a full line of machinery 
for getting out and polishing stone. It is thought 
that an extensive industry will be built up soon. 


The Sibley Quarry Co., Trenton, Mich., which is 
locatéd about a half mile away, between track and 
Wyndote, is figuring on opening up a general store 
at this place and forming a town of their own out 
there. A. J. Sumstrum, of the company, is plan- 
ning out the scheme. 


The Chewelah Marble Co., of Spokane, Wash., 
has just made a deal whereby it secures seven 
marble claims near Bossburg, and the Chewelah 
company are mapping out plans to work on a big 
scale. The company is to install two plants—one 
near Chewelah and the other at Bossburg—and 
they expect to erect both this spring. 


C. H. Barnum is now superintendent of the Pe 
ninsular Stone Quarries belonging to the Cleve 
land Stone Co., at Olmstead Falls, Ohio. 


It is said that the first stone crushed at the 
Katterjohn Co. quarry, at Princeton, Ky., will be 
brought to Paducah and placed on the depot drive- 
way. The quarry now worked by the Paducah 
contractor is as large as any other in the country. 
It will have a capacity of three train loads a day. 


The Wabash Stone Co. has been incorporated 
at Brilliant, Ohio, with J. G. Hunter, president; 
Pearl M. Hunter, secretary; V. N. Young. treas- 
urer; G. H. Fisher, superintendent and salesman, 
and Mr. Ross Alban, attorney. The quarry is 
located on the Wheeling & Lake Erie. Capital 
stock, $60,000.00. 


The Wakefield Mills and Lime Co. has been in- 
corporated at Westminster, Md., by W. B. Thomas, 
E. O. Grimes, Jr., and J. H. Cunningham, with 
a capital stock of $50,000.00. This company will 
take the Wakefield boiler mills property, includ- 
ing 100 acres of limestone quarries, which they 
will operate on an extensive scale. 


The H. M. Dalton Rock Co. is a newly in- 
corporated concern, of Hopkinsville, Ky., with a 
capital stock of $45,000.00, to develop rock quarries. 
The officers of the company are C. P. White, Boon- 
ville, Ind., president; H. M. Dalton, Hopkinsville, 
Ky., vice president and general manager; J. P. 
Weyerbacher, Boonville, Ind., secretary. 


A new stone company has been organized at 
Brilliant, Ohio, known as the Buckeye Stone Co. 
They have leased the quarry from Mr. D. Cox, 
which they will operate. The incorporators are 
Mr. Miller, at Berea, Ohio, president, Mr. Stewart, 
of Pittsburg, salesman. The capital stock is $60,- 
000.00. 


The Pleasant Improvement Co. has opened up a 
new sandstone quarry on the hill side near Steu- 
benville, Ohio. John Martin has leased the quarry 
and has been getting things in shape for operation 
to get out stone for the buildings to be erected 
on the heights. 


Mr. S. M. Hall, who was formerly with the 
Bucyrus Fertilizer Co., has accepted a position as 
manager of the works of the Broken Sword Stone 
Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. He will not open up the quarry 
yet for there are improvements to make, and quite 
a lot of other work to do before they open, so he 
has to work to do even now. 


A new industry has been started in Warrens- 
burgh, N. Y., on the Bolton side of the Schroon 
River to develop marble. A company named the 
Lake George Marble Co., has begun operations 
there. They have opened up a vein of what is pro- 
nounced to’ be some of the finest marble in the 
world. Marble from this quarry was used in the 
construction of the Hotel Cunningham and the 
Masonic Temple at Sandy Hill. 


The Woodbury Granite Co., which owns and 
operates a large granite quarry in Woodbury, Vt., 
has bought the extensive plant and cutting busi- 
ness of Bickford, Moore & Co., of Hardwick. The 
officers are: President, John. S. Holden; vice. presi- 
dent, C. W. Leonard; treasurer and general super- 
intendent, Geo. H. Bickford. Mr. Bickford was 
manager of the old concern. 


Atwood & Co. will open up a stone quarry and 
operate a crushing plant at Lincoln, Neb., with a . 
daily capacity of 20 carloads of stone. They have 
a contract with the Burlington Road for ballast 
on which they will use this material. This com- 
pany has also operated a quarry at Cedar, Neb., 
for several years and also have works at Wood- 
ruff, Hans and Amantonio, Mo. 


The Cedar Creek Manganese Co., which owns 
manganese property consisting of 2,00 acres, at 
Woodstock, Va., is taking steps to rush the de- 
velopment of the property, and will install modern 
mining machinery for that purpose. The main 
office of the company is to be located in Balti- 
more. Dr. S. T. Hefner, of Frederick, Md., is 
president of the company, and Dr. Fahrney, of 
the same place, is secretary. 


The township board of Pleasant Township near 
Columbus Grove, Ohio, will submit the question 
of disposing of the township stone quarry at the 
election in April to the vote of the people. It 
seems that injunctions were secured against the 
township quarry to prevent it from disposing of 
stone for commercial purposes to protect some 
quarry owner, and the only way the trustees can 
see around these injunctions is to sell the quarry, 
provided the people are willing. 
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G. R. Hoffman will open up a quarry at Virgin- 
ville, Pa. 


Mr. Gus Hagedorn has opened up a quarry near 
Effingham, III. 


The McGrillis quarries, near Holly, N. Y., have 
been bought by G. W. Shull & Son. 


It is reported that C. E. Cutler will operate the 
J. A. Smith Stone Quarry, at Cutler, Ind., this 
season. 

Davis & Harris, of Hoytdale, Pa., are moving 
to Neshannock Falls, where they will operate 
quarries. 

The Colonial Marble Co., Spokane, Wash., has 
opened up quarry properties near Addy and 
Springdale, Wash. 


Mr. Wm. Harris, of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
bought the old stone quarry on Susquehanna 
Avenue, Norristown, Pa. 


Gilman Berry has been employed to superintend 
the quarry of M. G. Ryan & Co., Rockland, Me. 
A busy season is expected. 


The limestone quarries at Morrison, Colo, are 
to be examined and improvements made in the 
way of side tracks and switches. 


The Miami Stone Co., Toledo, Ohio, has not 
only bought more stone quarry property, but has 
bored and oil well—and struck oil. 


A new stone quarry is being opened on Mr. 
Henry Harvey’s premises, Munnsville, Colo., to be 
operated by Mr. Chisam, of Stockbridge, N. Y. 


The York Valley Lime Co., York, Pa., have been 
troubled with water in their quarry, and were 
compelled to add a pump to rid the quarries of it. 


The Quarries Operating Co., of Chicago, has 
been incorporated by Hugh Young, C. F. Metcalf 
and Robert Kelday, with a capital stock of $20,- 
000.00. 


The Northwestern Stone Quarry Co., Sterling, 
Ill., is now owned by A. C. Stanley, R. L. Leitch 
and A. S. Goodell, who have begun operations at 
the quarries. 


It is reported that the Cobleskill (N. Y.) Quarry 
Co. is in the hands of a receiver, and that the 
quarries will be sold. The receiver is E. D. Farrell, 
of New York. 

Geyer & Burchby, who operate stone quarries 
at Attica, Ind., have dissolved, by mutual consent, 
and the accounts are turned over to Joseph Eacock, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Stone Co. is making 
preparations to turn out a good quantity of grind- 
stones this season. Mr. Wallace is superintendent 
of their wonks. 

Baker Bros., who have quarries at Dickersons, 
Md., where they crush stone for roadmaking, open- 
ed up their quarries for the season’s work about 
the middle of March. 


The Lake George Marble Co., Glen Falls, N. Y., 
is preparing to open its quarries on the Bolton 
side of the Schroon River. They will also erect 
a sawing and polishing mill. 


N. R. and W. G. France, Bloomville, Ohio, have 
bought stone land near North Baltimore, Ohio, 
and will erect a plant thereon for quarrying and 
crushing stone for macadam and ballast purposes. 


Gaynor Brothers, who have quarries near San- 
dusky, Ohio, have secured a Government contract 
at Lorain which will likely call for them to 
quadruple the working force of last year at quarry- 
ing. 

The Empire Limestone Co. has bought 275 acres 
of limestone land near Williamsville, N. Y., where 
they will erect quarry and crushing plants to 
furnish the Lackawanna Steel Co. with furnace 
stone. 

J. F. Connor, of Pittsfield, Me., and A. A. 
Brackett, of Milton, Mass., have organized the 
Mount Pleasant Quarry Co., at Portland, Me., with 
a capital stock of $60,000.00. They own granite 
land near Boston, Mass. 


The Milford (Mass.) Pink Granite Construc- 
tion Co. had a dam burst at its East Main Street 
quarry one day in March, that flooded the quarry 
and cutting sheds, making quite a lot of trouble 
and doing considerable damage. 


William Brady, purchasing agent of the Illinois 
branch of the United States Steel Corporation, has 
been looking over-the available lime rock around 
Petoskey, Mich., with a view to securing a base 
for supplies for his company, which uses about 
fifty carloads a day. 


The Carbon Brownstone Co.’/has been formed by 
Lawrence Tarleton, of Weatherly, Pa., and C. A. 
Mans, of Hazelton, to do extensive quarrying near 
Weatherly. They will erect a plant and employ 
about twenty-five men at the start, and will likely 
increase the force as the season advances. 


One of the finest quarries of sandstone perhaps 
in the State is located a half mile from Hartselle, 
Ala., parallel with Shoal Creek. This quarry is 
being worked by the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road Co., who are utilizing the stone for culverts 
and bridge piers: They ship from two to three 
cars a day. 3 


John B. Bechtel sold to A. H. Fegely, for 
$30,000.00, 49 acres of land situated a few miles 
from Birdsboro, Pa., containing rich blue granite 
quarries. This purchase was made in the interest 
of a Philadelphia syndicate who intend to organize 
a company with a capital stock of $100,000.00, and 
commence operation May. 


The Isle of Pines, which we became interested 
in along with the late unpleasantness with Spain, 
is said to have some fine marble, some of it the 
purest white and remarkably. free from cracks. 
Tne deposits vary from & to 25 ft. in thickness, 
and if the good things said about it is true there 
ought to be a good opening there for marble 
quarries. 


North Baltimore, Ohio, must be on a boom in 
the stone line, for in addition to the reported pur- 
chase of quarry land near there by N. R. and W. 
G. Francis, a new company called the North Balti- 
more Stone Co., of Toledo, has been incorporated 
by A. W., L. A. and E. H. Eckert, H. C. Nicholas 
and W. W. Brown, with a capital stock of $12,- 
000.00, to quarry stone, macadamize roads, etc. 


The Orvillo Marble Quarrying Co. has been 
organized by J. E. Burke and J. P. Cain, of Utica, 
N. Y., and W. B. Butler and T. R. Willis, of Pitts- 
ford, N. Y., to open quarries near Clarenden 
Springs, N. Y. The Orvillo deposit was first dis- 
covered about 1845,-when a small opening was 
made by a man named Taylor, who then owned 
the property. The true value of the deposit was 
not krown, however, until the property came into 
the hands of William F. Barnes, the pioneer of 
the marble business in Vermont. Mr. Barnes re- 
garded this as his leading quarry and considered 
it of great value. After he died the property was 
bought in 1886 by Dr. Orville R. Baker, of Rutland, 
ard Thomas Lynch, of West Rutland, who sold 
it two years later to Charles T. Westcott, of Balti- 
more and associates. The latter parties incorpor- 
ated in 1888 under the name of the Orvillo Marble 
Co., and operated two quarries until forced to sus- 
pend on account of the panic in 1893. 


Mr. Walter Sturtevant, of Bangor, Me., who is in 
St. George Bangor, superintending quarrying of 
stone for the new church in that city, writes home 
to his local papers abcut St. George quarry as fol- 
lows: 

“Three miles North of the town are the famous 
granite quarries of Epps, Dodd & Co., from which 
the granite is shipped for the Central church. It 
is said by those who have made the study of 
granite and granite cutting a specialty, that there 
is ro stone equal to it for durability and beauty 
on this continent, nor in the world except perhaps 
in Scotland. 

“Maine abounds in what is called red granite, 
but what is really a pink or salmon color, while 
this is a beautiful dark red, which neither time 
nor weather changes. In the stone yards of St. 
George can be heard the click of hundreds of stone 
hammers, and the whirr of machinery as the hard 
stone is polished. Well may the citizens of this 
little town be proud of their stone cutters. Intelli- 
gent. industrious, sober, law-abiding, they are the 
solid foundation of the place.” 


STONE NEWS. 


The William Pemm & Co. cut stone works of 
West Superior, Wis., were moved to Duluth this 
spring. 

Emerson Brown has purchased a one-third in- 
terest in the Hughes & Cress marble shop, Decatur, 
Indiana. 


The Andrae Cut Stone and Construction Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., is preparing to put up a new 
stone-cutting plant this spring on Burleigh Street. 


T. S. Wright Sons, the marble workers, are now 
in their new building on Water Street, Bridgeport, 
Pa. They have put in the latest improved ma- 
chinery which will give them facilities unsur- 
passed in the valley. 


The Ringing Rock Mining Co., with its principab 
office in this State at Camden, N. J., is to conduct 
9h operations with a capital stock of $125,- 

.00. 


The Carroll County Sandstone Co. has been in- 
corporated at Carrollton, Mo., by B. D. Kendrick, 
A. T. Kendrick, O. A. Kendrick and others, with 
a capital stock of $15,000.00. 


The Algonite Stone Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000.00. Incorporators, John R. Wettstein, Chas. 
R. Fife and John P. Neville. 


One of the latest organizations in the country 
is the People’s Stone Co., Ottawa, Ohio. The com- 
pany is composed of capitalists. S. C. Seesna is 
among the incorporators. Capital stock, $10,000.00. 


The Connecticut Steam Stone works, Middleton, 
Cozn., while shut down on account of the snow 
took advantage of the suspension of business and 
made some much needed repairs about the plant. 


The town of Proctor, Vt., is practically owned 
by Senator Proctor, and the quarries, with the 
exception of one at West Rutland, are the largest 
in the world. Upward of 2,000 men are employed 
here. ; 

F. L. Campbell, proprietor of the Delaware Blue 


Limestone Quarries, Delaware, Ohio, has secured 
some good contracts for cut stone and has been 


having to double up his working force a little to 


handle the business. 


It is said that Professor J. P. Edmunds has dis- 
covered on his place near Scottsboro, Ala., a stone 
that has proven to be of excellent quality to polish 
metal, marble, etc., and the step has been taken 
to establish a company. 


The Winnsboro Granite Co., Columbia, S. C., is 
making an effort to secure about 100 additional 
stone cutters in order to carry out its contract to 
furnish material for the building of a large 12- 
story building in Philadelphia. 


The Hudson Granite Co. has been organized: 


Principal offices No. 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J., to deal in granite, etc. Incorporators are 
Margaret A. Riley, Louis Ebert and Clarence Kel- 
sey. Capital stock, $100,000.00. 


At a meeting held by the Decarbonated Lime 
and Stone Co., of Waynesboro, Pa., recently the 
following directors wére elected: T..M.. West, 
W. T. Omwake, J. S. Lasher, J. F. Zullinger, J. H. 
Stoner, J. W. Warehime and G. F. Easminger. 


The Empire Limestone Co., Williamsville, N. Y., 
has chosen officers.as follows: E. L. Fuller, presi- 
dent, Trenton, Pa.; M. B. Fuller, treasurer, Tren- 
ton, Pa.; H. O. Duerr, general manager, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; F. M. Richards, superintendent, Scranton, Pa. 


At a recent meeting of the New Ulm Stone Co., 
the following officers were elecied for 1902: Jacob 
Pfenninger, president; J. A. Eckstein, secretary; 
H. Nagel, treasurer and manager, and the treasury 
was able to declare a dividend of 8 per. cent for 
the year just closed. 


Chas. L. Tutt, Spencer Penrose and Chas. M. 
MacNeill, officers of the United States Reduction 
and Refining Co., have purchased 82 per cent. of 
the capital stock of the Granite Mining Co., pay- 
ing therefor $400,000.00. The company owns the 
Granite mire at Cripple Creek. 


At a meeting held by’ The Wabash Stone Co., 
Steubenville, Ohio, recently the following officers 
were elected: J. G. Hunter, president; G. H. 
Fisher, general salesman and manager; Verne 
Young, treasurer; Miss Pearl Hunter, secretary. 
The main office will be at Brilliant. 


Emil H. and Elbert Miller, sons of the late J. U. 
Miller, will continue in the marble business which 
their father conducted. They will erect a fine 
new two-story brick building on the site of the 
present establishment on College Street, Iowa City, 
Iowa. They expect to begin work April 1. 


H. M. Dalton, Hopkinsville, Ky., recently or- 


ganized the H. M. Dalton Stone Co. with a paid up @ 


capital of $45,000.00. C. P. White, of Boonville, 
Ind., was elected president, H. M. Dalton, vice 
president and general manager, and John P. 
Weyerbacher, Boonville, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 


Mr. Chas. A. Goodwin, who has been associated 
with the Raleigh Marble Works for the past three 
years at Ralegh, N. C., has severed his connection 
with that firm and expects to enter business for 
himself. He will locate in Raleigh and do not only 
monumental work, but also stone building of all 
kinds. 
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Chas, A. Goodwin will establish a marble and 
granite works at Raleigh, N. C. 


The Birmingham Lime and Rock Co. will de 
velop rock quarries at Calsis, Ala. 


J. I. Walker, of San Angelo, Tex., is to open up 
a marble business at Colorado, Tex. 


The Woodbury Granite Co. has bought the works 
of Rickford, Moore & Co., at Hardwick, Vt. 


The Dundee Stone Co. has been incorporated at 
Toledo, Ohio, with a capital stock of $100,000.00. 


F. W. Williams & Co., Columbus Grove, Ohio, 
have moved their marble shop into new quarters. 


T. J. Avery and J. D. Malsby, of Atlanta, Ga., 
contemplate manufacturing mill stone at Prices 
Fork. 

The Lake Shore Stone Co., Holly Cross, Wis., have 
added another new boiler, making the fourth one 
this year. 


The Cleveland & Malone Stone Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has the contract for furnishing the stone for 
a new $1,000,000.00 hotel at West Baden, Ind. 


Mat Cochems has recently bought a stone quarry 
of M. C. Wagener at Sturgeon, Wis. He is going 
to work quarrying and putting stock in pile for 
future delivery. 


Manager James Mackey, of the Earre (Vt.) 
Granite Exchange, has moved his offices to the 
Prindle & Averill Block, where he occupies five 
rooms on the second floor. 


Hill & Son, of the Denison Marble and Granite 
Works, Denison, Ia., are preparing to add to 
their working force and put out a large amount 
of memorial work this spring. 


Mr. White, of C. E. White & Co., marble workers, 
of Vandalia, Ill., has bought out the interest of 
his partner, Mr. E. McGregor, and will conduct the 
business henceforth individually. 


E. EB. Kassabaum & Co., Tipton, Ind., who re- 
cently established a marble shop in the Wallace 
Block, are making a nice start in business. They 
have some good contracts on hand. 


The E. L. Campo (Cal.) Quarrying Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $50,000.00. Di- 
rectors are E. P. Bull, T. H. Pike, L. A. Witten- 
myer, C. G. Willey and R. M. Pike. 


The Hudson-Granite Co. has been .incorporated 
at Jersey City, N. J.. by Margaret A. Riley, Louis 
Ebert and Clarence Kelsey, with a capital stock 
of $100,000.00, to deal in granite, etc. 


The Casparis Stone Co.’s plant at Marble Cliff, 
Ohio, which recently burned, is being replaced, 
and the new plant is to be one of the best equipped 
among modern stone plants. in the country. 


The Carroll County Sand Stone Co. has been 
organized at Carrollton, N. Y., with $15,000.00 capi- 
tal stock. Incorporators: B. D. Kendrick, A. T. 
Kendrick, 0. A. Kendrick and Wm. G. Bushby. 


C. Schleiter’s Sons, of Freedom, Pa., have now 
in full operation, a monumental plant, furnished 
with all the latest labor-saving devices. The 
members of the firm are experienced manufac- 
turers of cemetery work. 


The Diamond Rock Co. has been incorporated by 
J. 8. Bishop and Alfred Brandriff, of Millville, N. 
J., and M. A. Filley, of Troy, N. Y., with a capital 
stock of $100,000.00. Their office is located at 28 
High Street, Millville, N. J. 


The Sienna Marble Co. has been organized at 
Portland, Ind., with $1,000,000.00 capital, with 
the following officers: President, Harry L.. Cram, 
of, Portland; treasurer, A. J. Desmond, of Port- 
land. Certificate approved March 19, 1902. 


The Wisconsin Granite Co., Ablemans, Wis., 
are overhauling their crushing plant, and will in- 
crease their working force. This company had 
its best season’s run last year, and the outlook is 
that this season will be fully as good if not better. 


One of the busiest industrial enterprises in 
Watertown, N. Y., is the Davidson Brothers’ Marble 


* Co., located on Water Street, outside of city limits, 


Headquarters of the company are in Chicago, and 
individual members of the firm are: President, 
Jno. A. Davidson; vice president, Alexander David- 
son; secretary and treasurer, Joseph Uhrig. 


The Maple City Granite Co. was incorporated 
recently at Adrian, Mich., with O. Johnson, presi- 
dent, and John Walter, vice president, with a 
capital stock of $6,000.00. These people went to 
work and now have some of the finest machinery 
for working granite, including air compressors 
and pneumatic tools, 
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The Standard Artificial Stone Co. has been in- 
corporated at Detroit, Mich., by C. H. Teller, C. 
Wettenburg and Thos. Higgins. The capital stock, 
$5,000.00. 


Cady & Howson, dealers in groceries at Clinton, 
Ia., are now making cement,sidewalk blocks. They 
make a cast mold perfectly square, and it is said 
they make an elegant sidewalk block. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Steel Protected Concrete Co., Pierre, S. D., with a 
capital. stock of $5,000,000.00. Incorporators: 
Edwin V. Brennan, Henry H. Wainright, Philip 
Lawrence. 


Two Terre Haute men see a good opening for an 
artificial stone works. Mr. R. A. Bosher and T. B. 
Myers propose to establish a factory at Paris, IIl., 
employing fifteen to twenty men. They will in- 
corporate with a capital of $10,000.00. 


Tests have been made of the refuse from the 
quarries, that has been considered waste hereto- 
fore, and it has been shown that it makes a 
superior grade of brick. The Bessemer Limestone 
Co. is at work on the construction of a plant to 
be located at Carbon, Pa., which will turn out 
75,000 brick a day. 


The Petrified Brick and Stone Co. is one of the 
new industries of Great Falls, Mont. This com- 
pany was organized to manufacture brick from 
sand by a process said to have been discovered six 
years ago by Professor S. H. Pierce, in which 
common sand is combined with a secret chemical 
compound to make the brick or stone which is 
said to be of infinite endurance. 


John Driscoll, of the Appleton (Wis.) Sewer 
Pipe Works, has secured the sole right to manu- 
facture and sell the H. S. Palmer patent, hollow 
concrete building stone, for Appleton and Outa- 
gamine counties. This stone, it is said, is made 
of cement and crushed stone, being cheaper and 
much easier to use, as it can be molded into any 
size for building, etc. It is also said that Mr. 
Driscoll will put up a plant to manufacture this 
stone with various faces, including smooth and 
imitations of cut stone. Mr. Driscoll is also pre- 
paring for a busy season in erecting sidewalks, 
and there is much of that work to be done this 
spring. 


Lime and Sandstone Building Bricks. 


Consul Baehr sends the following from Madge- 
burg: 

“Referring to my report on March 21, 1901, 
relative to artificial building stone made of lime 
and sand, I have received numerous inquiries from 
interested parties in the United States, requesting 
me to state minutely the details of this process. 
In response to this request, I have investigated 
this industry carefully, and I take this means of 
stating the result, as it is impossible to answer 
all who inquire. 

“I would refer interested parties to the firm 
of H. Huennekes & Co., 120 Liberty Street, New 
York City, who can answer all questions and give 
full particulars about the so-called ‘System Huen- 
nekes.’ It is perhaps the simplest system in ex- 
istence, and produces a thoroughly sound and 
weatherproof brick at a small cost. 

“I think this industry will make great strides 
in our country, as we have quantities of sand, 
which is the principal substance used in the manu- 
facture of these bricks.” 

The description of the process in the report re- 
ferred to reads as follows: 

“Hydraulic or quick lime, as well as fat or rich 
lime, may be used; hydraulic lime is preferred, 
however, if the price warrants it. Of the different 
kinds of sand, the cleanest is the most suitable, 
but a small alloy of clay is not objectionable. In 
fact, it can be said that all kinds of sand suitable 
for building purposes or for the preparation of 
mortar may be used. The proportions are from 
4 to 6 parts of lime to 94 or 96 parts of sand, the 


small variation depending on the quality of the 
sand. After pulverizing the lime in a ball grinder 
(Kugelmuehle), both substances are mechanically 
measured and then thoroughly mixed by machin- 
ery. This mixture is then pressed into stones, 
which are afterward piled on flat cars and 
pushed into a cylindrical boiler. The boiler is 
then hermetically closed and steam turned on at 
from 8 to 9 atmospheres. In about ten hours, the 
process of hardening is finished and the stones are 
ready for use. 

“The process of hardening the stones in the 
boiler is explained as follows: 

“By the operation of high-pressure steam on 
the freshly pressed stones, through the influence 
of the calcium hydro-oxides on the silicic acid 
of the sand, different kizds of calcium silicates 
are formed, which are the accepted standard in 
the process of hardening. The exact time for 
bardening is determined by the quantity and 
nature of the silicic acid in the sand. Granulated 
cinders from blast furnaces may te used instead 
of sand, and all kinds of sand and waste of build- 
ing stones which contain silicic acid can be used.” 

Arrangements are said to have been made by H. 
Huennekes & Co. with various concerns through- 
out the United States for the manufacture of this 
lime and sand building brick. A representative of 
the company recently gave out the following inter- 
view on the subject: 

“The Eastern section of Pennsylvania has been 
acquired by the Troy State Brick Co., in which 
L. A. Nichols, of Nichols & Murphy, stone mer- 
chants, Wilkinsburg, Pa., is largely interested. A 
plant will be built in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
Western Pennsylvania and the entire States of 
Ohio and West Virginia will be exploited by a com- 
pany about to be organized by H. E. Roenigk, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburg Building Co., of Pittsburg, 
Pa. The American Chemical Brick and Stone Co., 
of Holyoke, Mass., has been formed to acquire the 
“System Huennekes” for the State of Massachu- 
setts. Joseph Masse, of Holyoke, is one of the 
leading spirits in the New England concern. 

“The Michigan Sand-Lime Brick Co. of Saginaw, 
Mich., has been formed to cover the States of 
Michigan, Indiana and New Jersey. Frank Hub- 
bard, banker, of Bad Axe, Mich., is one of the prin- 
cipal parties identified with the company. The 
Hydraulic White Brick Co. will operate ‘a plant 
now under construction at Wilmington, N. C., for 
the purpose of making bricks and selling them 
throughout that Southern State. Andrew Smith, 
builder, Wilmington, is one of the largest stock- 
holders in the enterprise. The Colorado rights 
have been secured by John C. Franklin, contractor, 
of Colorado Springs, and S. L. Tate, of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, will exploit our process throughout 
that Western State. 

“The estire Pacific Coast territory and the 
Hawaiian Islands will be covered by the Pacific 
Sand and Lime Brick Co., of San Francisco. Three 
factories will be constructed.” 

United States Artificial Marble Co. has been 
organized at Trenton, N. J., with a capital stock of 
$500,000.00. 

J. M. Small, Piqua, Ohio, will manufacture arti- 
ficial building stone, making hollow blocks 27x9x9 
inches. 


Canada’s Rock Products for 1901. 


The report of Canada’s mineral production for 
1901 shows an increase of about 8 per cent. over 
the previous year. e value of the structural 
materials, clay products and other non-metallic 
material is given in the following table: 


ARTICLES. VALUE. 
Cement— 
Matetel reebsi es cis Ge. Ga weinaras 1 $ 94,415 
PON Biiiri OC G4 ER | 535.615 
CU i4 vB TDS Sallackees a | 155,000 
5 ns i akies ce cadena Guaenenel | 200,000 
Sands and gravels (exports)......... | 117,465 
SR dc ava erdaenkaeaseese | 250,115 
GU i cock axes 4. 6. 4rcetwnecamenace’ | 9.980 
Terra cotta, pressed brick, etc....... | 278,671 
Building material, including bricks, 
building stone, lime, tiles, etc.... 4,820,000 
CES 6S etn es ne 8 53,115 
NS noo caw ee balk osha eee en 4,710 
WEL Cis acid des bac dnesaedene seurers 5,920 
CR ab oh od a ens Rowecee emeaeas 28,880 
Ss aii 5 6 areca 0 . eeca ede fae 55,690 
GN on d:o4 sas de ors ceded exeenan 340,148 
Ras Get ROR. o 6 coc ncadh acunéns 183,162 
Manganese ore (exports)............. 4,820 
Nike bSi uo ewan th dete didsane 160,000 
Nd < .6s'dncan sree ene éewecee’ $7,297,706 
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WITH THE CLAY WORKERS. 





A movement is on foot te establish a brick yard 
in the neighborhood of Drenham, Texas. 


Frank Foster, Boise, Idaho, states he will turn 
out 4,000,000 brick at his kiln this year. 


The Ohio Brick Supply Co. are to erect a large 
brick plant to be located on the East Side, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


The Fulton (Mo.) Fire Brick Co. was recently 
incorporated by L. U. Nickell, D. C. McCue and 
Mrs. Mary E. Nickell. 


The Ohio Brick Co., Upper Sandusky, Ohio, be- 
gan work a few days since and will make 20,000 
bricks daily during the season. 


The new Danville Brick Co., Danville, Ill., is do- 
’ ing business in Urbana now on account of the 
supply at the local yards being exhausted. 


The Joplin (Mo.) Vitrified Brick Manufacturing 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$30,000.00. 


It is said that the unusual building activity at 
Portland, Ore., is causing a demand for brick that 
exceeds the supply. 

W. F. Stimmel has bought a brick plant at 
Adamsdale, Pa., and will remove it to Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania. 


It is rumored that the Muscatine (Ia.) Lumber 
and Box Co. has bought out a brick yard just 
across the street from their mills. 


William H. Grothe, the East College Avenue, 
York City, Pa., brick manufacturer, is erecting a 
new kiln with a capacity of 200,000. - 


John J. Lumsden, Grand Junction, Colo., is mak- 
ing arrangements to erect at once a pressed brick 
factory with a capacity of 2,000 brick a day. 


The Elma Brick Co., Elma, Wash., has com- 
menced the manufacture of tile. This concern be- 
gun in a small way last year and is now spreading 
out. 


¥. X. Goulet, Brainerd, Minn., will put in a soft- 
mud brick machine in his yard west of the town 
during the coming season. If it proves a success 
other machines will follow. 


The Sioux Falls Pressed Brick Co., at Sioux 
Falls, N. D., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000.00. The incorporators are E. L. 
Smith, S. L. Tate and R. A. Wyman. 


The LaHarp Vitrified Brick Co., with its prin- 
cipal offices in LaHarp, Kan., and Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has recently been incorporated. The capital 
stock is $450,000.00. 


The Monongahela Valley Brick Co., Connersville, 
Pa., is being formed by Pittsburgers with a capital 
stock of $50,000.00. Joseph McK. Speer will be 
president and James R. Taylor, vice president. 


Mr. L. L. Stevens, of Elberton, Ga., proprietor 
of a brick yard there, is said to be the promoter 
of a large brick plant to be erected near Birming- 
ham. It will cost about $50,000.00. 


Thos. A. Barber, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is a director 
of the Empire Tiling and Fixture Co., of New York 
City. It was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000.00. 


The No. 2 fire brick works of Reese, Hammond 
& Co., at Bolivar, Pa., were totally destroyed by 
fire recently. The loss was $5,000.00. The plant 
will at once be rebuilt. 


The Liscomb Brick and Tile Co., of Liscomb, Ia., 
was incorporated with a capital stock of $4,000.00. 
Incorporators are J. C. Myers, W. M. Trease, S. B. 
Smith and D. C. Boyd. 

The Manitowoc (Wis.) Clay Co. has been incor- 
porated and capital stock increased from $15,000.00 
to $100,000.00. G. W. Kennedy is manager of the 
new company. 


Preparations are being made to put in a. new 
pressed brick plant at Addington, I. T. Capacity 
to mig 25,000 daily. All new machinery will be 
used. 

The Clay Product Co. has been organized at 
Augusta, Me., recently- with a capital stock of 
$200,000.00. The president is Luther C. Greenleaf, 
of Boston; treasurer, Wm. H. Ward, of Lowell. 

A new plant with a capacity of 80,000 brick a 
day will soon be erected by the Oak Grove Brick 
Co,. Oak Grove, Pa. George W. Groom is presi- 
dent of the company. 

H. D. Payne, manager of the New England Brick 
Exchange, and G. H. Sage, president of the Berlin 
Construction Co,, have bought out the Dennis brick 
yard of Clayton, Conn. 

J. C. Berne, of Billings, Mont., has been looking 
over the field at Missoula with a view to engaging 
in brick manufacturing business there, also in 
contracting for brick and stone work. 


J. L. Maker, of Peoria, Ill., is the inventer of a 
vitrified clay pipe througn which oil may be con- 
veyed, and it is likely he will organize a company 
to manufacture it. j 


J. C. Van Natta will open up his brick yard in 
Trenton, Mo., soon. He will push business and 
supply the demand of the Grundy County con- 
sumers. 


The Denton Press Brick Co., Denton, Tex., are 
soon to begin work on their new plant, which will 
have a daily capacity of 50,000 brick. W.C. Weeks 
will have charge ef the plant as secretary and 
treasurer of the company. 


Horace D. Payne, of Kensington, and Geo. H. 
Sage, of Berlin, are the purchasers of the large 
brick-making plant of Dennis & Co., of New 
Britain, Conn. They have also acquired some 
clay fields in the vicinity of the plant. 


The Chillicothe Press Brick Co., of Utica, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., was recently incorporated with 
a capital stock of $8,700.00. The incorporators 
are John M. Seiser, Geo. Perdum and Frank Cull- 
ing. 


The Perry Tile and Brick plant west of the town 
of Marshalltown, Ia., is spending at least $1,500.00 
on improvements. Over $600.00 of it went into ma- 
chinery. It is to be made one of the best plants 
in Central Iowa. 


A contract for the new office building to be 
erected on East Fifth and Locust Streets has been 
awarded The Capital City Brick and Pipe Co., 
Savannah, Ga. It will be seven stories high and 
will cost $100,000.00. 


The Ashby Brick Co. has recently been incorpo- 
rated with officers at Birmingham, Ala. Capital 
stock, $40,000.00. They will manufacture brick 
having a plant in Shelby County. The incorpo- 
rators are G. B. Crowe and J. W. Ashby. 


The Champion Clay Co., of East Liverpool, Ohio, 
has been incorporated by Thomas H. Silver, Julius 
Goetz, Henry Cooper, Samuel Anderson and G. W. 
Adams, to manufacture clay brick, roofing tile, 
building blocks, ete. Capital stock, $50,000.00. 


Benj. F. Earl, Niles, Mich., a local furniture 
dealer, has located an immense bed of clay on a 
40-acre tract near that city, and will form a stock 
company to manufacture brick on an extensive 
scale. 


The American Sewer Pipe Co., Toronto, Ohio, 
expect to put in $15,000.00 worth of improvements 
to the Black Horse works, consisting of eight ad- 
ditional tunnel dryers, a new clay crusher and 
four more presses. 


The Ellisville Home Improvement Co., BElilis- 
ville, La., recently sold a tract of land to Messrs. 
Williams & Bailey, who will immediately begin 
the erection of a brick-making plant. The capital 
stock to be $3,000.00. 


The Illinois Brick and Tile Co., South Leitch- 
field, Mo., is to manufacture brick, tile and clay 
products, with a capital stock of $20,000.00. Incor- 
porators, David Davis, Blanche K. Davis and 
Regina Davis. 


Mr. Harry Weaver is interested in an organiza- 
tion of a company to manufacture brick in Louis- 
ville, Ky. It is to be known as the Jefferson Coun- 
ty Brick Co., and the plant is to be erected at 
Twenty-sixth and Jefferson Streets. 


The Benton Brick Co., Little Rock, Ark., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,- 
000.00. Incorporators: W. R. Casey, president; 
John Smeltzer, vice president; J. S. Odom, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





The Western Brick Co. will build an additional 
brick factory at Danville, Ill. This company has 
recently sold the Milwaukee Glass Co. 1,000,000 
face brick to be delivered in Milwaukee this spring 


‘and summer. 


The Arcadia (Ind.) Brick Co. are to add to their 
present plant that has a capacity of 35,000 brick a 
day an additional plant with a capacity of 40,000, 
and expect to have the whole plant in operation 
about June 1. 


The New Britain Brick Co., of Newington, Conn., 
has recently been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $16,000.00. The incorporators are Geo. H. Sage 
and H. D. Payne, of Berlin, and James E. Cooper, 
of New Britain. 


The Kiowa Brick and Manufacturing Co., of 
Hobart, Okla., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000.00. Those interested are John K. 
Martin, W. C. Brady, R. R. Rhorer, B. E. LaDow, 
A. J. Dunlap, John G. Harris, H. W. Shepard and 
W. R. Livermore. 


The Lafayette Brick and Tile Manufacturing 
Co., Lafayette, La., has been organized with a 
capital stock of $25,000.00. Mr. C. O. Monton was 
chosen president; J. A. Ror, vice president; Louis 
Lacoste, secretary; Crow Girard, treasurer, and 
F. G. Monton, manager. 


The Brookside Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated for $25,000.00 to manufacture brick, 
with G. A. Wagner, president, and J. H. Craine, 
vice president and manager; E. C. Plietz, secretary, 
and A. R. Nunn and Chas. C. Hettinger are the 
other incorporators. 


J. I. Franklin, of Denver, Colo., has just return- 
ed from the East, where he successfully negotiated 
for the purchase of the Haenokus process of manu- 
facturing brick. It is reported that local capitalists 
propose to invest $100,000.00 in the enterprise, and 
steps will be taken to erect a plant immediately. 


Henry E. Lineaweaver, attorney for the National 
Fire Roofing Co., has purchased the W. B. Owen 
Terra Cotta works. The central office will be in 
Pittsburg, and the Western branch in Chicago. 
This new company controls about thirty factories. 
W. B. Owen, Jr., will superintend the works. 


Joehnick & Volkam, Oxnard, Cal., are moving 
their brick yard to land purchased for the purpose 
near Montalvo, near the West end of the Santa 
Clara Rirver bridge, and what is ‘said to be the 


‘finest of brickmaking clay. They expect to put a 


large force to work. 


It is said that local capitalists are organizing a 
company for the purpose of manufacturing brick 
to be known as the San Bernardino Pressed Brick 
Co. and Terra Cotta Co., San -Bernardino, Cal., 
with a capital stock of $25,000.00. Names of incor- 
porators have not been made known. 


A plant will be established by the Horton Manu- 
facturing Co., of Painesville, Ohio, on property re- 
cently purchased of the O'Neal Morris estate, 
Paris, Ill., and will have a capacity ranging from 
15,600 to 50,000 brick a day. The parties hope to 
manufacture brick by May 1. 

The Direct Brick Mold Process Co. has been 
organized at Johnstown, Pa., with a capital stock 
of $6,000.00. This company proposes to manu- 
factue a patent brick mold for sale. Among those 
interested in it are W. S. Stanton and Mr. Griffith, 
of the Basic Brick Co. 


The Clay City (Ind.) Brick and Clay Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000.00 capital. This 
company has already invested $7,000.00 in a plant 
for the manufacture of brick for building purposes 
and expect soon to be eauipped for the manu- 
facture of brick for paving and also drain tile. 


It is reported that a sewer pipe plant will be 
erected at Birmingham, Ala., in the near future 
to cost $100,000.00. Mr. S. L. Russell will probably 
be the general manager. A site has been secured 
by the company and they are now buying their 
machinery. 


At an annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Jefferson Brick and Tile Co., Jefferson, Wis., re- 
cently the following directors were elected: O. B. 
Rienell, president; O. J. Kerschensteiner, vice 
president; Ant. Stiel, secretary-treasurer. The 
past. year has been a very prosperous one. 


The Fort Smith (Ark.) Paving-brick plant, that 
has been idle for some time, will soon be in full 
operation. A force of men are now cleaning the 
machinery and getting things in readiness. The 
plant this season will be under the management of 
D. A. Anderson, who will run it to its full capacity. 
It is owned by Col. McLeod. 
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Anthony Coleman, a resident near New Ring- 
gold, Pa., has found on his place one of the finest 
deposits of white and blue clay ever found in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. The vein of white clay is 
40 feet thick, and the blue clay 5 feet. Mr. Cole- 
man has taken samples of his find to Reading. 


‘A deal was closed recently by which Frederick 
and Louis Davidson and Eugene Hoopes, of Beaver, 
Pa.; F. N. Beegle and- B. B. Todd, of Galilee, Pa., 
leased the Sharp farm near New Galilee, Pa., for 
the clay deposits upon it, and they will build a 
brick works and manufacture ornmental and build- 
ing brick. 


The Cumberland Basin Land Land Co., Cumber- 
land, Md., will at once begin the development of 
the 2,622 acres of land underlaid with coal and fire 
clay near Mount Savage, Allegheny County, re- 
cently purehased for $40,000.00. _L. R. Coates, of 
Baltimore, is president. They will give chief at- 
tention to mining coal. 


At a recent meeting of the new brick company, 
to be known as the Oak Grove Brick Co., Clinton 
County, Pa., the following officers were elected: 
George W. Groom, president; Edward Lansbury, 
vice president and superintendent; Augustus H. 
Bostley, secretary; Samuel H. Drinkwater, treas- 
urer. The machinery has been purchased and they 
expect to make. up-to-date brick. 


It is reported that Mr. John I. Franklin has 
entered into an agreement with the owners of a 
patent for a new process of brick manufacture 
whereby the Franklin-Jones Realty Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., will have the sole right to make 
brick by this process in Colorado. A company 
will be incorporated at once with a capital stock 
of $100,000.00. The plant will be erected near 
Colorado Springs. 


It is reported that the United States Steel Co. is 
experimenting at Pittsburg with a peculiar rock 
found at Blue Stone Junction, W. Va:, with a view 
to using it in connection with fire clay to manu- 
facture brick for coke ovens that will prove more 
enduring than fire brick. The stone will be ground 
and mixed with clay, and if it proves to be a suc- 
cess quarries will be opened and quite an industry 
will be started in this line of work. 


A company to be known as the Kruse Brick Co., 
Dowagiac, Mich., will operate the well-known 
George Kruse brick yard. Capital stock. $10,000.00. 
Interested stockholders are William White, M. S. 
Carney, Wm. Wright, M. Cady, Geo. Kruse, P. 
Youngs and A. H. Turner. The company is of- 
ficered as follows: President, Wm. White; secre- 
tary, M. Cady; treasurer, M. S. Carney. They 
expect to manufacture a million brick the coming 
season. 


SAND. 





The New England Quartz Co., Rockbury, Conn., 
will build a new warehouse 54x100 ft. 


All of the sand works at Roslyn, L. I., are being 
we to their fullest capacity both night and 
ay. 


John Markman is preparing to engage in the 
sand business at Hampton, IIl., and is building 
several flatboats to convey sand to different points 
where it is to be used. 


The Rockville (Ill.) Sand and Gravel Co. has 
bought a sand. outfit of the Tropp-Darling Sand 
Co., and take possession not only of the barges and 
boats, but the sand which is now on the bank. 


_ The C. G. Dennis Sand Co. has field articles of 
incorporation at Ottowa, Ill. Incorporators are 
C. G. Dennis, Ella D. Dennis and Chas. Belrose. 
Capital stock $2,500.00. 


Arrangements have been completed to incorpo- 
rate Rock Island (Ill.) Stone and Gravel Co.. 
which will be incorporated with a capital stock of 
$15,000.00, and practically every builder in Rock 
Island is a stockholder in this concern. 


Chas. Meierhoffer, Boonville, Mo., will spend 
$15,000.00 improving his sand property. He will 
build two new barges, remodel his digger or 
dredge, and equip it with new machinery. He 
ships about ten cars of sand a day. His sand busi- 
hess is one of the big industries in Boonville. 


The Diamond Rock and Sand Co. has been or- 
ganized with the principal offices at Twenty-eighth 
and High Streets, Millville,-N. J., to deal in sand, 
etc. Capital stock, $100,000.00. Incorporators, 
aor S. Bishop, Alfred Brandriff and Mark L. 

ey. 


The Glasgow (Mo.) Sand Construction Co. has 
bought, another steam barge for its use at Glasgow 
and are making other active preparations for 
spring work. 


The Flint Pebbles of France. 


In reply to numerous inquiries from American 
manufacturers for information concerning the 
sea flint pebbles of France, Consul A. M. Thackara, 
Havre, France, has sent the following report to 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce: 

“Numerous inquiries have recently been received 
from American manufacturers for information con- 
cerning sea flint pebbles (galets de mer), which 
are sent from France to various countries. 

“By the action of the sea on the base of the 
chalk cliffs, which from the coast line of a portion 
of the Department of the Seine Inferieure, frag- 
ments of the rock are detached. Those which are 
composed of the flint found in the cliffs, on ac- 
count of their hardness, are not reduced to sand 
by the trituration arising from the movement of 
the waves or tidal currents, and become what are 
known as sea flint pebbles. These are gathered on 
the beaches between Havre and St. Valery-sur- 
Somme, a distance of a little over 100 miles. Those 
which are nearly spherical in shape are carefully 
selected and are used in the Alsing system of 
cylinder grinding, which is becoming so generally 
employed for pulverizing cement, pharmaceutical 
and chemical products, etc. The others are bought 
by the potteries for making ordinary porcelain 
ware, after being calcined, ground into a fine 
powder, and mixed with china clay. 

“According to the official custom-house statistics, 
there were 13,592 tons of flint pebbles exported 
from France during 1900, valued at $39,348.00. 
The value of the declared exports of these stones 
from France to the United States for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1900, was $16,743.00, of which 
$3,849.00 were shipped from Havre, $4,458.00 from 
Boulogne, and $8,436.00 from Dieppe. 


“The prices of the flint pebbles for use in the - 


potteries range from 5s. 3d. ($1.27) to 12s. (2.92) 
per ton f. o. b. in bulk at Fecamp, St. Valery-en- 
Caux, Dieppe. Treport, St. Valery-sur-Somme, and 
Havre, according to quality and to the port from 
which they are shipped. For the selected pebbles, 
the prices vary from 35s. ($8.52) to 42s. ($10.21) 
f. o. b., packed in barrels or bags, packing in- 
cluded. 

“The rate of freight from Havre or Dieppe to 
New York averages 10 frances ($1.93) per ton of 
1,000 kilograms (2.204.6 pounds). 

“French flint pebbles are shipped to Encland, 
Scotland, Norway. Sweden, Russia. Spain, Japan, 
and the United States. In the Baltic ports, they 
have to compete with the pebbles exported from 
Denmark. Germany is now using silica sand from 
the River Rhine for pottery purposes, which re- 
places the flint pebbles. The French pebbles also 
have to compete with those collected on the 
English coast at Newhaven, Shoreham, and Rye. 
with the chalk flints shipped from’ London, and 
with the Greenland selected pebbles. 

“The principal French exporters in the Depart- 
ment of the Seine Inferieure are: Robert Holl. 
Fecamp: Robert Delarue & Co. Dieppe: Taylor & 
Son, Diepve; Samuel J. Holl, Dieppe; Henry Holl, 
Treport; Hy. Chegaray, Havre. ® 


SLATE. 





The National Slate Co. will erect a large slate 
factory at Siatington, Pa., shortly with a daily 
capacity of 40,000 slate. 


The Bangor Structural Slate Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $10.000.00. The 
incorporators are D. Schiner, A. Bonney, J. E. 
Long and A. M. Paff. Location, Allentown, Pa. 


Rice Rutherford, Paris, Tex., has been investi- 
gating slate properties around Mena. Ark.. and 
organized the Ark. Slate Co., which will be incor- 
porated in the near future. It is said that Mr. 
Rutherford will begin developments at once. 


The Boston Blanchard Slate Co. has been or- 
ganized at Bangor, Me., for the purpose of quarry- 
ing slate or other stone in Maine or elsewhere. by 
Chas. Hamler. of Bangor, and others. Capital 
stock, $200,000.00. 


The National Slate Co. has been organized at: 
Slatington. Ark., with a capital stock of $250.- 
000.00. Officers are: Curtis Wright. president; 
W. R. Logan, vice president, and William Wright, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


Pennsylvania ranks first in the list of slate-pro- 
ducing States, and has shown a steady increase 
of products since 1893, when the value of the out- 
put was $1,472,275.00, this being the lowest value 
obtained in the eleven years for which statistics 
are given. In 1899 the value was $2,537,022.00, and 
in 1900, $2,713,598.00, an increase of $176,576.00. 

The greatest increase was in the value of milled 
stock, the value being $334,280.00 in 1899 and $436,- 
406.00 in 1900, an increase of $102,126.00. 

The number of squares of roofing slate increased 
from 711,138 in 1899 to 788.571 in 1900, or 77,433 
squares, while the value increased from $2,202,- 
742.00 in 1899 to $2,277,192.00 in 1900, or $74,450.00. 

The principal producing counties are Northamp- 
ton, Lehigh, York and Bucks. 

The exports in 1899 amounted to $1.363,617.00, 
and 1900, $950,543.00, a falling off of $413,074.00. 
Of the exports the United Kingdom received $1,- 
188,962.00 in 1899, and $813,918.00 in 1900. 


Carrara Marble Men Organize. 


Whatever shape the marble industry may be in 
at home as far as organization is concerned, it is 
evident that the association idea is holding the 
boards abroad, for Consul Jas. A. Smith writes 
from Leghorn, under date of February 14, as fol- 
lows: . 

“There has recently been organized at Carrara 
an association of marble exporters, known as the 
‘Unione fragli Esportatori di Marmo.” The ob- 
jects of this association, as set forth in a circular 
issued by the president, Bernardo Fabbricotti, are: 

“1—To unite in one association the individual 
energies of the members for the purpose of regu- 
lating and developing the marble trade and for 
the protection of exporters and purchasers of 
marble. 

“2.—To formulate and adopt from time to time 
a tariff fixing minumum prices under which no 
member of the association will be allowed to sell. 

“3.—To fix rules and conditions of sale. 

“This association is composed of about forty 
different firms and individuals formerly acting 
independently, and comprises the leading pro- 
ducers and exporters of marble at Carrara. Its 
formation is the natural result of a long period 
of active and severe competition between the vari- 
ous concerns who are its members. It will be, I 
believe, of material benefit alike to the exporters 
and to the importers of Carrara marble through- 
out the world. 

“The trade between Carrara and the United 
States has during the past year (1901) shown a 
decided increase. From an average annual ex- 
portation of about $575,000.00 during the ten 
previous years, is has suddenly jumped to $761,- 
812.50 for 1901. This advance of about 30 per cent. 
has brought the exportations to the highest point 
of which I have any record, and from present in- 
dications there will be no falling off in the amount 
during this year. 

“The organization of such an association as the 
one mentioned and the consequent control by it of 
this large volume of business must necessarily be 
of importance to our producers and manufacturers 
of marble, with whose product the output of 
Carrara enters into direct competition; and if its 
objects as to the regulation of prices, rules, and 
conditions of sale, etc., can be realized, the result 
will doubtless be advantageous to them, in so far 
at least as it tends to prevent in future unsettled 
conditions and at times ruinously low prices.” 


Norcross Bros., of Worcester, Mass., have finish- 
ed their large marble mill at Manchester Depot, 
and expect to put on a big force in the spring. 
They have contracted to ship 6,000 carloads of 
sawed building marble during the coming sum- 
mer and fall, which will be used in the new public 
buildings in New York City. 


The United Trustee and Audit Company, Jersey 
City, N. J., was recently incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $500,000.00. The incorporators are 
Horace S. Gould, John I. Billings and Kenneth K. 
McLaren, all of No. 15 Exchange place. These 
parties are also incorporators of the Maine Ice, 
Granite and Transportation Co. 


The new $2,000.000.00 Medina (N. Y.) Sandstone 
Co., which is to be known as the Medina Quarry 
Co., has begun active operations and expects to 
revolutionize the stone business of Orleans County. 
They expect to put in modern equipments in order 
that stone may be produced cheaper and more 
easily then ever before. The officers are, president, 
Hon. Bird S. Coler, of New York; vice president, 
Hon. James A. Roberts, of Buffalo; treasurer, W. 
E. Scarritt, of New York. 
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Crade Prospects. 











STRUCTURES, MONUMENTS, ETC. 





Hastings, Neb., is to have a new building costing 
$125,000.00. 


Laramie, Wyo., is to have a government build- 
ing to cost $100,000.09. 


The Oakley M. E. Church, Kansas City, Mo., wiil 
erect a new stone church. 


Colorado Springs, Colo., is to have a new govern- 
ment building to cost $150,000.00. 


The local lodge of Eagles at Bakersfield, Cal., 
will erect a $50,000.00 opera house. 


Phillip J. Rotterman, Dayton, Ohio, is to con- 
struct a handsome new apartment house. 


Benidji, Minn., reports say that Beltramie Coun- 
ty will build a new $50,000.00 court house. 


A bill has been passed appropriating $150,000.00 
for a government building at Sherman, Texas. 


A bill has been passed in the senate appro- 
priating $100,000.00 for a public building at Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


A bill has been passed where the senate appro- 
priates $125,000.00 for a Marine Hospital building 
in- Buffalo, N. Y. 


Texarkana, Tex., is enjoying a building boom 
and everybody in the building lines seems to be 
busy down there. 


The county auditor at Columbus, Ohio, will re- 
ceive bids up to April 9, on a lot of bridge work 
in Franklin County. 


St. Joseph County, Ind., will erect a $25,000.00 
monument in South Bend in honor of the soldiers 
and sailors of that county. 


Lockport, N. Y., is to have a new Federal build- 
ing to contain a post office, United States District 
Court and other government offices. 


A bill has been introduced in the senate to pro- 
vide for a new building for the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, D. C., to cost $2,500,- 
000.00. 


A bill has been passed in the State Senate of 
New York appropriating $100,000.00 for the erec- 
tion of a monument at Buffalo, N. Y., in memory of 
President McKinley. 


It is said that capitalists of Houghton, Mich., 
will build a new theatre and armory to cost $60,- 
000.00 this summer. The armory will be built for 
the Houghton Light Infantry. 


The city officials of Louisville, Ky., have been 
talking a new jail and jail improvements, and 
there will likely be some jail work to do soon there 
in the way of additions or a new jail. 


Architects Andry & Bendernagel, of New Or- 
leans, La., have drawn plans for a large apartment 
house to be erected by New Orleans capitalists 
which will cost approximately $500,000.00. 


Plans for a new marble station of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway at Washington, D. C., have been 
submitted to the senate and house. The cost of 
this station will be, it is estimated, over $5,000,- 
000.00. 


Detroit, Mich., newspapers say that the town is 
in the throes uf a brick famine that may hold off 
building operations for a while, which makes it 
look like Detroit might be a good town to sell 
brick in. 


It is more than likely that St. Louis, Mo., will 
get a new post office building, for an appropriation 
for this purpose has already been recommended. 
Mr. Baumhoff has been arranging plans for the 
building. 


San Francisco, Cal., reports say that the heirs 
of the late Senator Fair will erect a fine hotel on 
Knob Hill in that city which will be of either 
white terra cotta or bright stone, and will cost 
about $2,000,000.00. 


There will be an addition built this summer to 
the post office building at Newark, N. J., for which 
proposals will be received at the office of the super- 
intending architect of the Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., up to April 26. 


There will be lots of work in all building lines 
in St. Louis, Mo., during the year on account of 
the big fair, and on top of this there is an” odd 
report going around that an edifice is to be 
erected on a down-town block 50-stories high. 


Congress has granted an appropriation of $15,- 
000,00 on a bill presented by Mr. McCleary, of 
Minnesota, appropriating $15,000.00 to erect a 
monumert in Washington, D. C., in honor of the 
late Benjamin F, Stephenson, founder of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 


Plans have been filed in the Bureau of Buildings, 
New York City, for the city’s first Carnegie library 
building, to cost $50,000.00. James B. Lord, of 160 
Fifth Avenue, is the architect. there will be erect- 
ed sixty-four other structures on practically the 
same. plan at various points in the five boroughs 
of the city. 

There is evidence that there will be general 
activity in the building lines all summer if some- 
thing does not happen to check operations. There 
are a fair number of public buildings to be erected 
besides those to be built by private enterprises. 
There are some indications that Congress may 
spend $20,000,000.00 for public buildings in Wash- 
ington, and even if this lump sum is not appro- 
priated there will be quite a number of individual 
appropriations. There has been a new bureau 
established in the Treasury Department that calls 
for a building not to exceed $250,000.00. There 
has been a bill introduced in the senate where a 
building for the Supreme Court to cost ap- 
proximately $3,000,000.00. 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVE MENTS. 





Beaumont, Texas, calculates on spending $34,- 
000.00 in street paving. 


Harrisburg, Pa., is figuring on doing consider- 
able improvement this summer: 


Albany, N. Y., will spend $30,000.00 to pave and 
improve the streets this summer. 


Fort Dodge, Iowa, is preparing to do consider- 
able brick paving work this summer. 


Worcester, Mass., is figuring on spending $100,- 
000.00 to pave Main Street this summer. 


A concrete sea wall is to be built at Orient, N. Y., 
for which the State has appropriated $15,600.00. 


Erie, Pa., recently rejected all bids offered for 
paving and they will readvertise and again open 
bids. 

Youngstown, Ohio, will improve West First 
Street by constructing flag stones or cement side 
walks. 

St. Joseph, Mo., from the ,present indications 
will do an enormous amount of street improving 
this summer. 


The local Board of Improvements of the Bowery 
district in New York City has decided to pave Elm 
Street with granite blocks. 


Newport, Ky., will do some street improving this 
summer which will apparently be largely cement 
curbing and macadam and brick paving. 


Williamsport, Pa., will receive bids up to April 
29 for brick or asphalt paving. Parties desiring 
information should address the City Engineer. 


Austin, Tex., contemplates some street paving 
this summer and the people there seem to be in- 
clined toward what is known as the Walsh cement 
gravel. 


Utica, N. Y., has already let a number of sewer 
contracts for this season, and will have consider- 
able street paving, sub-way work, etc., to do during 
the summer. 

City Engineer Chase, of Portland, Ore., is busy 
laying out thoroughfares in that city. There will 
be street improvements made this. summer cover- 
ing at least 200 blocks. 


A macadam road is to be built from Scottsboro 
to Larkinsville, Tenn., and President Skelton, of 
the Pike Road Commission, will soon advertise for 
bids for construction. 


Birmingham, Ala., is planning to pave Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Avenues this summer, and the 
indications are that they will either use asphalt, 
bituminous macadam or brick. 


Seattle, Wash., has a long list of street improve- 
ments on hand for this season which includes 
asphalt paving, brick paving, planking, wood block 
paving and other kinds of street work. 


St. Louis, Mo., will do an extensive lot of street 
work this summer which will include work of 
various kinds, and the indications are that there 
will be a large amount of asphalt used. 


Reports from New York City indicate that the 
limit of expenditures for street paving will be in- 
creased from $2,000,000.00 to $3,000,000.00 a year, 
and the full limit will be spent this year. 


At Washington, D. C., there will be quite a lot of 
street improvements this summer, which will in- 
clude resetting cement side walks, setting granite 
curbing, etc., paving alleys, and also, will do some 
sewer construction. “ 


Newark, N. J., is preparing to do a lot of street 
paving this summer, which will include asphalt, 
granite and other materials. There are fourteen 
streets in all to be improved, and it will include 
curbing and other work as well as paving. 


Columbus, Ohio, will receive bids up to April 8 
for paving Cleveland Avenue from Buckingham 
to Stanton Streets with asphalt, granite or other 
stone blocks, vitrified brick or other substantial 
ere Also, setting curbs, constructing drains, 
ete. 


Dayton, Ohio, will receive proposals at the office 
of the City Comptroller up to noon April 16 for 
street work which will include paving, curbing, 
etc. Each bidder will be required to deposit a 
certified check for $1,000.00 as a guarantee. Bid- 
ders should secure forms, etc., before making bids. 


At Cincinnati, Ohio, sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the Board of Public Service 
up until noow of April 14 for the improvement of 
Wold Avenue from Fairfax to Hewett by grading, 
setting curbs and crossings, flagging and paving 
gutters, macadam road ways and constructing 
drains. Bids must be accompanied by two disin- 
terested sureties. 


At Toledo, Ohio, proposals will be received by 
the City Clerk up to noon April 14 for the improve- 
ment of Michigan Street from Monroe to Madison 
by repaving with asphalt made on a foundation of 
concrete six inches thick, together with the neces- 
sary grading, curbing and drainage. Also for im- 
proving Front Street from Dearborn to Millard 
Avenue in practically the same mannery ‘Also the 
same improvements on Jefferson Street from 
Eleventh to Hollingwood Avenue. Bidding must 
be done in conformity with an ordinance passed in 
1898, and those who contemplate bidding should 
secure copy of the requirements. 


It appears now that during this year there will 
be more expenditures for municipal improvements 
than has ever been known in the United States 
before. It is estimated that New York alone will 
spend $24,000,000.00 on general improvements 
which will include pavements, water works, 
sewers, bridges, sub-ways, etc. There seems to be 
a boom on everywhere, especially in paving and 
road building, and there is also great activity in 
water works and sewer building. In fact, the out- 
look in this line is very bright and from present 
appearances there is no reason why all lines of 
rock products should not have plenty to do. 


Prospects are Bright, 


J. Hess, Kniceley & Hess, McGaheysville, Va. 
(marble, granite): “Trade has been very good in 
March, notwithstanding the inclement weather. 
While we have been housed up in the shop since 
last November, yet we did all the work we could 
get out finishing material for spring delivery. The 
prospects for the season are very bright in Vir- 
ginia for cemetery work. We are retail dealers, 
and give special attention to the monumental busi- 
ness. We wish Rock Propucts success.” 





Expect a Good Season’s Business. 


Terra Alta Marble Works, Terra Alta: “Winter 
has again set in and retarded us in our delivery, 
which we had started in good shape. The trade 
indications are good, and we expect a good sea- 
son’s business. We expect to double the volume 
of our business this season over last year.” 


Trade is Fair. 


The Curbow-Clapp Marble Co., Montgomery, 
Ala.: “Trade is fair, but the farmers are gloomy 
on account of too much rain. We look for a good 
trade this season, however.” 
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Side Talk. 


here New Albany Stone Machinery is Made. 


One of the substantial machinery concerns cater- 
ing to the stone and quarry industries, making a 
specialty of machinery for the Oolitic stone in- 

ustry, and also machinery for stone and quarry 
work of all kinds is.the New Albany Manufactur- 
ing Co., which was organized at New Albany, Ind., 
in 1899, to manufacture stone quarry and mill 
machinery. The business was first operated in a 
small way, taking care of repair work in this dis- 
rict, but as the business enlarged, this concern 
followed in its wake, and designed and improved 
a line of machinery for these trades. 

They are now manufacturing Wardwell chan- 
nelers, screw-feed gangs, steam and electric travel- 
ing cranes, power hoists, derricks, stone planers, 
patent derrick turners, and other specialties, 

hey make it a feature to produce an Al ma- 
hine, and that will give the most capacity and 
stand up under the work. Quarrying and build- 
ing stone being their specialty, they are favorites 
n this district. 

Their complete plant occupies something like 
hree acres. Their buildings have been erected 
n the past two years, and equipped with the latest 
machinery for handling and producing high-grade 
machinery. They have an electric crane, which 
will handle all kinds of machinery up to 15 tons. 

hey have in the past year or two, made very 

eavy rolling mill machinery, and their foundry 
s of such size and equipment to do excellent work. 
he shops have been very busy in the past few 
nonths, thanks to the energetic efforts of its offi- 
ers, and they are now either running a double- 
urn or every man in the shop is doing extra work. 

The officers of this company are N. T. DePauw, 
president; C. H. Fawcett, vice president; M. I. 
Sowle, superintendent, and R: H. Bailey, secretary. 

This company make it a point to give their 
whole attention to producing modern machinery, 
and we take pleasure in presenting, in this issue, 
2 picture of their plant. We are particularly de- 
lighted in receiving the encouragement of this 

ompany, and their full-page ad. in this issue shows 

wo of their special machines, which are being 














used in many sections of the United States. The 
New Albany Manufacturing Co. deserve the sup- 
port of the trade, because they cater to quarry 
machinery lines and guarantee prompt and satis- 
factory service. 


An Up-to-Date Drill Concern. 


We are in receipt of catalogue and other lit- 
erature of the Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 
Pa., and also some samples of their Black Diamond 
Safety Squibs, which are recommended as a sure 
cure for premature blasts, the things which kill 
so many miners in the coal fields, mines and 
quarries. As you can find by getting their cata- 
logue, the Howells Mining Drill Co. manufacture 
drills of all manner and kinds for mining, and 
their drills are no experiments, but established 
success, so much so, that they back them up with 
iron-clad guarantees. They have hand drills down 
to as low a price as $7.00 ang $8.00 and from this 
price up, there is a variety of drills, both in make 
and price, from which any man should be able to 
select just what he wants, either in hand or power 
drills, for their variety covers both thoroughly. 
Their air drills are being used in some of the 
largest salt, plaster and fire-clay mines in the 
country, and as a sample of what the users say 
of them, we quote a letter to them from James 
Cowie, superintendent for the Royal Salt Co., of 
Kanopolis, Kan: “I have this to say regarding 
your Power Mining Drills: ‘We have used them 
at our mines here exclusively for the last six 
years. They are the best drills that I have ever 
handled, or have seen in use at any other mining 
plant, although I have been in active mining and 
managing of mines for at least forty years. They 
have given us no trouble whatever, and cost very 
little for repairs. I believe them to be the best 
mining drill in use at the present day.’” If you 
are interested in either drilling or blasting look 
up the Howells ad. on the back cover of this paper 
and write them for any further information you 
want. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the “Builders’ 
Account Book,” a pocket-edition of Cooks’ Com- 
bination Accounting, with information for dealers, 
contractors and consumers of building material, 
etc; 60 pages; price, 15c a copy or $1.59 a dozen, 
by C. R. Lehrack, Cook, Nebraska. The object of 
this book is to secure perfect accuracy of keeping 
accounts between buyer and seller in convenient 
pocket-form for the use of dealers and consumers 
of building material, and furnish valuable in- 
formation for ready reference in making esti- 
mates, The practical value of this book for deal- 
ers is to provide their patrons a copy with items 
recorded on furnishing estimates; delivery to be 
extended in a different part of the book, showing 
date and items furnished, additional purchases, 
cash paid and merchandise returned. Memoran- 


dum and convenient blank pages are provided for 
stamping desirable advertisements which will per- 
mit frequent- changes as may be required. 


The Binns Stucco Retarder Co., Uhrichville, 
Ohio, are sending out a neat pamphlet which tells 
about the advantages of using their stucco re- 
tarder, and, realizing that the stucco industry is 
just at the growing stage, they have increased 
their facilities in order to take care of the ex- 
pected increase in business. They will no doubt 
be glad to tell any plasterer all about this retarder 
of theirs if asked. 


A. B. Keeport, 312-314 West North Street, India- 
napolis, Ind., issues an interesting little book on 
lime and how it is used, that not only describes 
the lines of lime, but gives good technical infor- 
mation about lime and its uses, and some special 
information about plastering. In addition to lime, 
this company keeps all kinds of rock products in 
the way of builders’ and plasterers’ supplies. 


The catalogue of the Maryland Lime and Cement 
Co., Classen & Diggs, proprietors, 217 Bowly’s 
Wharf, Baltimore, Md., is replete with informa- 
tion about lime, cement, clay products and various 
other kinds of building material. One of their 
specialties is Cedar Hollow Limoid, a prepared 
lime manufactured by a new process, which can 
be kept indefinitely without losing its strength. 
This lime, they say, will not air-slack, and it can 
be applied for every purpose for which lime is 
commonly used. 


The Charles Warner Co., with offices at 80 
William Street, New York, and other offices at 
Wilmington, Del., and in the Land and Title Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., are sending out the greatest 
variety of literature about lime, cement, etc., of 
any one that has yet come along. They have a 
little celluloid-covered memorandum book which 
contains a lot of good information for builders 
and contractors, and the back cover of which in- 


- dicates that they are the original manufacturers 


of Cedar Hollow Limoid. Then they have a little 
book about Nazareth Portland Cement, for which 
they are general sales agents, a folder on the 
cement question, and a number of circulars about 
lime for agricultural purposes, in which they tell 
where, when and how to use lime on land. 


The Elyria Wood Plaster Co., 47-49 Merwin 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, have an interesting little 
booklet about wood plaster, which they will no 
doubt be glad to send to any one interested on 
request. In describing the process of manufactur- 
ing this plaster they say that the most essential 
part of it is a fibrous wood, made up by a patented 
process and dried before being mixed with the 
other ingredients. They ship their material in 
jute bags of 100 pounds each or in paper bags of 
30 pounds each. 
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~i—I am in the market for brick dryers. 
2—I want blasting powder. 
-3.—I want lubricating oil. 

_.4—I am inp the market for. watchman’s clocks. 
5—1 want a gang saw to saw marbie, also engine 


of eee. 2 to pull same; would not 
object to machinery. 


6.—We want a pump for elevating water about 
ten ft. 

7.—We are in the market for electric machinery. 

8—We need engines. 

9.—I want gas engines. 

10.—I want electrical supplies. 

11.—We need plumbing goods. 

12.—I am in the market for dynamos. 

13.—We want iron pipe. 

14—We want elevating and conveying ma- 
chinery. 

15.—I want rock crushers. 

16.—We are in the market for traction ex- 
cavator. 

17.—We want cement—common Louisville, or 
equivalent; Portland and hydraulic. 

18.—We want a Ledgerwood cableway engine, 
cylinders 10x12 for 1,100 ft. span. 

19.—I need locomotive cranes. 

20.—I am in the market for derricks; steam, 
steel and iron. 

21—I want a stone saw. 

22.—I need stone-dressing tools. 

23.—I want gravel and asphalt roofing. 

24.—We want air compressors. 

ses aie in the market for boilers. 

26.— | a hoisting engine. 

21- want prospecting drills. 

28—sWe teed a rock drill. 

29.—We ere in the mai «et for dump cars. 

30.—We want T rails. 
; 31—I need belting; all kinds. 

82.— Where can we get hose for air compressors; 
aiso 8-in. suction? 

33.—I want paint; iron ore. 

34.—We are in need of cloth salt and paper bags. 

35.—We are in the market for staves and hoops. 

36.—We want lime, cement and plaster mixers. 

37.—I need brick machinery. 

38.—I am in the market for brick. 

39.— We want lime, 

40.—I need plaster. 

41.—We want salt. 

42.—We are in the market for granite. 

43—We want monuments. 
' 44—I need sandstone. 

45.—We want slate. 

46.— Where can we get sand? 

47.—We are in the market for asphalt. 

48.—We need paving stone. 

49.—Where can we get terra cotta? 
+ 60.—We want prices.on oakum for calking water 
and sewer pipe. 

51.—I need screens—sand andegravel. 

52.—We are in the market for oil. 

538.—We want centrifugal pumping machinery. 

54.—I need scrapers, 

55.— Where can we get crowbars? 

56.—I want packing. 

57.—We are in need of wire rope. 

58.—We are in the market for emery stone. 

59.—I want some bronze casting done. 

60.—We are.in the market for pumps. 

61.—I want salt barrels. 

62.—We want blacksmith tools. 

63.—We are in need of forges. 

64.—We want lamps and lanterns. 


_* 65.—Where can we get sledge hammers? 


66.—We. want drill 


ty steel 1%x1%-in.; also 
-67.—I am in need of grindstones. 
68.-We are in the market for car wheels and 
ul ¢ for mine. = 
—We are Lot of limestone. 
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machinery. 


. used in quantity something like 3,800 ft. 
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The Kentucky Wall Plaster Co., owned by J. L. 
Campbell & Son, at Louisville, Ky., are putting in 
a Turney dryer. This dryer has been used 
largely for malt heretofore, but it is claimed it 
will probably turn out eight toms an hour and 
double the capacity of the Campbell plant. 


Mr. Morris, the superintendent of sales of the 
Gates Iron Works, branch of the AllisChalmers 
Co., Chicago, told me that they sold something 
like twenty crushers recently, three of the largest 
made to be used in producing and working stone 
for the improvements on the 1 C.R. R. He also 
stated this latter company are spending $1,500.- 
000.00 and using 5,000 yards of broken stone a 
day. They are putting up concrete abuttments, 
arches, and a recent arch put on a bridge over a 
river near: Carbondale, Ill, has two 168-ft. spans. 
Mr. Morris said their company was very busy at 
this time. 


The Harrison Supply Co., 32 India Wharf, Boston, 
Mass., who handle chilled steel shot and various 
other supplies for stone workers, have favored 
us with one of their artistic calendars showing the 
horse market in Normandy, and also incidentally 
telling about the stuff they handle. We are pleased 
to number this company among those who are our 
first advertisers, and suggest to our readers that 
they look up their advertisement in this issue and 
write them for a calendar or information about 
any supplies they may be in need of. This com- 
pany is the largest concern in the country handling, 
sawing and polishing supplies exclusively, and as 
a pointer to the magnitude of their business, they 
had one steamer arrive a few weeks ago on which 
were 92% tons of shot, and they have other ship- 
ments arriving daily and weekly. They say they 
sell nothing but what they can guarantee, and 
their customers cover every part of the United 
States and Canada, and their business is increas- 
ing very rapidly. 


I met up with J. L. Jackson the other day, of the 
Jackson Church Co., manufacturers of boilers, 
hells and other hot places at Saginaw, Mich. Mr. 
Jackson, in the company of E. C. Ewen, of the 
Graphite Co., of Saginaw, recently returned from 
a two-months’ trip abroad visiting Germany, and 
Holland particularly, owing to the new interests 
which they are about to accumulate in the manu- 
facture of machinery. They investigated the 
sand-brick problem while on the other side, and 
claim that we have the sand and propose to manu- 
facture the machinery by the comic system which 
was originated at Elburg, E. Prussia. Mr. Jack- 
son says this system will convert sand into hard- 
pressed brick in twenty-four hours. Mr. Jackson 
was very enthusiastic. “Why,” he said, “just look 
at the Californians. Owing to the scarcity of 
clay they pay from $11.00 to $14.00 for brick. Sand 
is plentiful, and if they have the right kind, which 
I believe they have, with the proper machinery 
and methods there is no reason why sand brick 
could not be furnished them at clay-brick prices. 
It is claimed these bricks are used in Amsterdam 
and in two or three points in Germany, and that 
they stand higher in crushing strength, and con- 
tain one-third less moisture than clay. 


The Chicago Belting Co., which is officered by 
Chas. Allis, president; E. H. Ball, secretary, and 
B. F. Horsting, treasurer, are doing a nice busi- 
ness in the cement concerns in the United States. 


One of their recent orders was for the new- 


vuleanite mill at Vulcanite, N. J. They put in 
something like 153 ft. of three-ply 56-in. belt; 
24-in. three-ply and 26-in. three-ply. .They fur- 
nished everything down to a 6-in. double. They 
This 
company also furnished the new Lehigh mill at 
Mitchell, Ind., 2;500 ft. of belting, comprising 
72-in. three-ply; 54 double, 36-in. double, 18, 12 
and 10-in. double. They also furnished belt for 
the German-American Portland Cement Co., of 
LaSalle, who have put in a large plant recently. 
Speaking of this company, I am reminded that they 
are represented by “Chappy McLaine,” who lives 
at Allentown, Pa. But, the man who does the big 
stunts in calling on the cement trade is our friend 
J. H. Shay, who has been connected with this con- 
cern for many years. As an evidence of some of 
the big belts this company furnish, you will note 
in their ad. a whopper which they put in for the 
new Orleans Electric Light Co. They make quality 
and quantity, and a first order always means con- 
tinued business. I have known them as long as 
they have been in existence, and have seen them 
tried often but never found wanting. 











‘Wanted and For Sale 


One insertion, 25c a line; Two insertions, 0c 
aline; Three consecutive insertions with no 
change in the composition, 56c a line. Count 
eight words to a line ; add two lines fora head. 




















SUPERINTENDENT—A thorough and 
fire-brick man to superintend the 
of a modern fire-brick plant, and to take 
fully 


man 

splendid opportunity for the right man. 

A. H. LLOYD, Room 803,115 Dearborn St, 
cago, Ill. ; 








WANTED MACHINERY. 

PARTIES who want machinery, will hear 

thing to their advantage by sending list of 
requirements to R, care Rock Propucts. 











WANTED-POSITION. 


FOREMAN or draughtsman by young man wi 
some experience in the cut-stone business. A 
dress F, care Rock Propucts. 








A SMALL SUM invested in a concisely-worded 
scription of what you want right here will 
doubt secure you numerous replies and find 
desired position for you quickly. 





FOR SALE—MACHINERY. 


BARGAINS in new and second-hand machin 
Address W, care Rock Propucts. 








RESURRECT the dead capital in that mach 
you no longer need by inserting the adve 
ment here. Quick returns at a small 
Try it. . 











FOR SALE—PLANT. 


LET US SELL that plant for you. 
department for rates. — 





See head 








FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS. 





HAVE you anything to sell that will probably 
terest a reader in Rock Propucts? Try a f 
or five-line advertisement for three issues— 
will find a buyer. 








Marble Manufacturers Meet. ~ : 


The leading men of that line of the marble 
dustry which makes a specialty of plumbers’ 
etc., met at the Gibson House, Cincinnati, Oh 
March 23 and 24, and organized an associat 
known as the Marble Manufacturers’ Associati 
with W./E. Higbee, of Rutland, Vt., as president 
Jno. M. Mueller, of Cincinnati, Ohio, vice p 
dent, and J. R. Hugg, of Baltimore, Md., secre 
treasurer. The formation of this association 
due in a great measure to Secretary Hugg’s eff 
for he has been agitating the matter for some ti 
Among those attending the meeting were Jno. 
Hugg, of the Evansville Co., Baltimore, Md-; 
L. Hillgarten, of the Hillgarten Marble Co., Bal 
more, Md.; F. J. Lautz, of the Lautz Marble 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Theodore Ahrens, of the Stan 
Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
E. Higbee, representing the Vermont Marble Co 
The- Rutland Marble Co., and the Colum 
Marble Quarry Co., Rutland, Vt.; Joseph Krul 
representing a number of manufacturers in 
York City; L. D. Lawnin, of the Illinois Marbl 
Co:, Evansville, Ill.; B. L. Pease, Tennessee 
ducers’ Marble Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; H. M. 
scher, of the Wolf Manufacturing Co., Chi 
Tll.; Jno. M. Mueller, of the Standard 
Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Buckeye 
Works,. of Cincinnati, Ohio, was also 
The meeting was given over largely to the 
ness of perfecting the organization, and adj 
subject to the call of the president. 
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